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The Cultivator for 1854. 


As the first volume of the Third Series of Tur Cut- 
TIVATOR is drawing to its close, we deem it an appro- 
priate time to tender our acknowledgments for the 
many complimentary letters we have received during 
the year, and to assure our friends that we have not 
been insensible to the gratifying tokens, received from 
so many sources, that our efforts to supply the agricul- 
tural public, at a greatly reduced cost, with a sound 
practical journal, have given so universal satisfaction. 
Relying as we do, upon the gratuitous exertions of the 
friends of rural improvement, for support, their ver- 
dict in our favor is of the most vital importance. 





As we are soon to enter upon a new volume at the 
same reduced price, we wish to remind our readers, 
and especially those who have so kindly acted as 
Agents, of the fact that Toe Cutrivaror has, for the 
twenty years it has now been published, never turned 
aside from the great work for which it was established, 
to wit, “to improve the soil and the mind,” and thus 
to elevate the standing and character of the American 
husbandman. In accomplishing this object, it has 
brought to its aid, not only the developments of the 
laboratory, but the more sure test of experience, be- 
lieving, after all that chemistry has yet done for agri- 
culture, that the practical results which have followed 
the application of an intelligent and discriminating 
judgment to the culture of the soil, afford the most 
sure and certain guide to those who are seeking im- 
provement. While it has gladly availed itself of the 
developments of science, it has studiously endeavored 
to bring them to the test of experience; and it is be- 
lieved that it is not saying too much to repeat what has 
often been said by its readers, that the volumes of THE 
CuLTIVATOR are a more valuable repository of the true 
principles and practice of American husbandry than 
can be found in any other work. Having no special 
theory to inculcate, it has recorded and discussed with 
freedom, the various theories which have been pro- 
mulged, and sought to deduce from them such princi- 
ples and suggestions as were worthy the consideration 
of the farmer. With no other interest to subserve than 
the public good—with no private advice or nostrums 
to dispose of, for a consideration—with no connection 
with or interest in any other establishment, it has been 





and will continue to be our aim to promote the best in- 
terests of the entire farming community, and to make 
our paper, in the best acceptance of the term, a truly 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL—one to whose 
pages all may refer with profit and safety 

If, as we have reason to suppose, the dissemination 
of the true principles of agriculture, is one of the most 
efficient means of promoting its improvement, then the 
circulation of THe Cuttivator ought to be greatly 
extended. It is now furnished at a price so low as to 
render its cost no obstacle to its unlimited extension, 
for there are none so poor that they cannot afford to 
pay fifty cents, for a large handsome volume of near 
400 pages. 

It is for the readers of THe Cuttrvator to decide 
the measure of its influence and usefulness. If the prin- 
ciples we advocate, the information we publish, the 
hints we throw out, from time to time, are, as we are 
often assured, of great practical value, and calculated 
to place the science and art of Farming upon a correct 
basis, it is a matter of no small moment that these 
teachings should be made accessible to the greatest 
possible number of farmers. What that number shall 
be is a question which must be answered by our read- 
ers, and in which every subscriber should feel an indi- 
¢idual interest and responsibility. The suggestions and 
the facts we present for your consideration are equally 
important to the hundreds of farmers in every town 
who are not readers of any agricultural journal, and 
who, consequently, are not making that advance which 
the careful perusal of such a paper would enable them 
to do. Who is answerable for this? Whose fault is it 
that the means of improvement are not in the hands of 
more farmers? Partially their own, but more that of 
those who, knowing a better way, have not made the 
necessary exertion to spread the knowledge they have 
acquired through the medium of the press. We can 
speak as well to one hundred thousand as to one; and 
it is for our readers—those who have the welfare of the 
farming interest of our country at heart, to say how 
many or how few shall partake of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the perusal of our journal. Knowing as we 
do, the great number of farmers who read no periodical 
devoted to their calling, we cannot hesitate, with this 


view of the subject, to appeal to each and all of our 
readers to aid us in the good work in which we are en- 
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gaged, by renewing and increasing their efforts to pro- 
mote the circulation of THe CuLtivator for 1854. 

The terms of THe CuLrivAror are, for one copy, 
Firry Cents—eight copies, $3—any larger number 
at the same rate. 

£-@ All those disposed to act as Agents for The Cul- 
tivator, will please to remember, 

1. That all subscriptions for eight copies or more. are 
to be paid for at the rate of 374 cents each, and that 
the money, with postage stamps for any fractional 
parts of a dollar, should accompany the order. 

2. After an Agent has ordered eight copies, he can 
order any less number at any time at the club price. 

3. The papers will be addressed, when requested, to 
the individual subscribers, and to as many different 
post-offices as may be desired. 

4. Great care should be taken to write the names 
and address of each subscriber, distinctly, thus : 

John Smith, Washington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 





fe" Specimen Numbers and Prospectuses will be 
sent to all who desire them. 





+@o—- 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN : 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
For the Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside. 


_—__-—- 


The Publisher of “THe CuLtivator,”’ believing 
that the time had arrived when the wants of our rural 
population demanded a Weekty JourNAL, devoted 
especially to their interests, commenced, on the first of 


January, 1853, the publication of “THe Country 
GENTLEMAN,” in connection with his monthly journal. 
The gratification with which it has been received by 
the public, and the liberal circulation already extended 
to it, show that the general plan and object of the jour- 
nal has met with the hearty approbation of those whose 
interests and improvement, it was intended to promote. 


THe Country GENTLEMAN is printed in quarto 
form, each number consisting of 16 pages, liberally 
illustrated with engravings of Houses and Farm Build- 
ings, Ornamental Structures, Domestic Animals, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Fruits, Flowers, &c., and ma- 
king two handsome volumes of 416 pages each, per 
year. It will be the constant aim of the proprietor to 
mxke it attractive and elegant in its typography and 
illustrations, as well as choice and select in its eon- 
tents; and by devoting its pages to IMPROVEMENT IN 
AGRICULTURE, ELEVATION IN CHARACTER AND ReE- 
FINEMENT IN TAsTE, to render Tor Country GEN- 
TLEMAN indispensable to the Farmer, and desirable to 
every one who has a rod of ground to cultivate, or a 
home to beautify. 

THe Country GENTLEMAN is published on Thurs- 
day of each week, at $2.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance—or $2.50 if not in advance. 





fg All Agents for Tue Cuttivaror are author- 
ized to act as Agents for Tue Country GENTLEMAN, 
and to retain a commission, where four or more copies 
are ordered, of fifty cents on each. 
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_ tra; for she laid in ninety-two days 86 eggs. 
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Back Volumes of the Cultivator. 





I. The First sERIEs consists of TEN volumes, quar- 
to, of which a few copies are yet for sale—price, 
bound, $10. 

II. The sEconpD seERIEs contains NINE volumes, oc- 
tavo—price, bound, $11.25. 

IIT. The rH1rp sERIES commenced Jan’ry, 1853— 
consequently the first volume will be completed with 
the present year. Price, bound, 75 cents—put up in 
paper covers, 50 cents. 

{_47" Most of the volumes of all the series, can be 
furnished to complete sets. 

#2?” All new subscribers for 1854, would do well to 
order the volume for 1853, that they may have the 
third series from its commencement. 


———_~+--@e—__—— 


The Best Fowls. 





Messrs. Epirors—In the 3lst number of the Coun- 
try Gentleman I notice an inquiry made by S. W. J. 
in regard to the best method of managing a small flock 
of hens, and for the best plan for a roost—also, which 
are considered the best layers. As no public answer 
has been given, permit me to give my experience as to 
the last clause of the query. 

It is now about three years since I commenced ex- 
perimenting in the different kinds of domestic or dung- 
hill fowl. JI have had the following, viz: Dixon, 
Shanghai, Grey do., or Brahma Pootra, (of the Cornish 
stock,) Imperial Chinese (Marsh stock,) Burnhain’s 
Cochin China, Golden Spangled Hamburgh, and Jaya 
Game. | have tested their qualities to my satisfac- 
tion; and now I would not on any condition keep or 
raise any but of the Imperials (Marsh stock,) for rea- 
sons which I will give. 

Soon after I commenced the hen business, I found 
any quantity of foul trade and deception was carried 
on in the hen speculation, and in getting my stock, 
was very careful to select myself, rather than order; 
and having heard much of the Marsh stock, I went to 
West Roxbury, Mass., and purchased of the Rev. C. 
Marsh, a pair of the above celebrated variety, select- 
ing, or rather taking my choice from his flock, and I 
had to pay a price too, as I thought, but to my satis- 
faction and surprise the hen proved to be a ne plus ul- 
I last 
year raised from her nine pullets, rather late ones too, 
for I sold her early laid eggs for hatching at $3 per 
dozen. These pullets and the old hen I wintered. 
They began to lay early in December, and up to the 
present time, notwithstanding that in our family of ten 
persons, we have used all that we wished, I have sold 
from them 113 dozen of eggs, for $21.59, during the 
past season, have raised eight litters of chicks, having 
set under eight hens 111 eggs. Some hatched the en- 
tire number set under them, and some made failures; 
but after having a great number destroyed, I have 
now 63 of the chicks, (if chicks they may be called, as 


they weigh from five to six pounds each,) which are 
the real simon pure, and very beautiful. R.A. Wit- 
LiaAMs. Preston, Conn., Aug. 23, 1853. 
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New Books. 





ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GE- 
oLocy. By Prof. Johnston. With a complete index 
and American preface, by Simon Brown, editor of 
New-England Farmer. New-York: C. M. Saxton. 


This is a neat duodecimo volume, the title of which 
well explains the contents. It is a much larger and 
more complete work than the CaTEcHIsM on the same 
subject, published some years since, and is plainer and 
more elementary in its character than the Lectures 
by the same author. 

Prof. Johnston has been long known as standing 
among the first agricultural chemists of Europe, and as 
belonging to the more moderate, common-sense school, 
that teaches the absolute necessity of connecting exper- 
iment in cultivation, with the theoretical deductions 
of science. Hence our readers, who may purchase 
this excellent and valuable treatise, may do so with the 
assurance that they will not be likely to be misled by 
chimeras, but that sound scientific suggestions will be 
placed before them, for the assistance of their attempts 
at improved cultivation. The present work contain 
some well-timed suggestions on detecting frauds in the 
sale of concentrated manures, which are much needed 
at the present time, when gross impositions of this 
character are likely to become common, as they have 
already in some places—impositions, which cannot be 
immediately detected except by chemical analysis. 

There are some peculiarities in the people of the 
two nations that modify a work of this character. The 
English are careful and cautious—the Americans are 
prompt and headlong; the English chemists have? 
therefore avoided some of the blunders into which oth- 
ers have been led by a love of the marvellous, and 
who, from a superficial knowledge of science, concluded 
that the agricultural millennium was close at hand. 
The reader of this work of Prof. Johnston will there- 
fore occasionally observe the importance of scientific 
knowledge more strenuously urged in particular in- 
stances, on his sceptical countrymen, than would be 
necessary in a different latitude and meridian. This, 
however, does not at all lessen the value of the work, 
which we commend to all who wish to understand the 
rationale of successful culture. 





Transactions of the Agricultural Societies of the 
State of Massachusetts, for 1852, with the procedings 
of the State Board of Agriculture. Prepared by 
AmasaA WALKER, Secretary pro tem. 


We are indebted to Cuartes Louis Fuint for a 
copy of this volume, which consists of about 800 well 
filled pages, containing a vast amount of valuable 
practical matter. It is mostly occupied with an ab- 
stract of the proceedings and reports of the county 
societies. The numerous statements of the successful 
competitors for premiums, which those societies require, 
and which, in most cases, are given in a clear and 
practical manner, together with the many well written 
and excellent reports of committees, constitute the 
great value of the volume. 

There are also some excellent essays and addresses 





given in this work, and some marked with too much 
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random assertion, to merit a place in a volume of this 
character. For example, we are told on page 581, 
where the writer is speaking of the analysis of soils, 
that “analyses of mineral substances are among the 
easiest processes of the chemical laboratory, upon 
which the pupil commences his earliest manipulations.”’ 
We should suppose this to be ironical, did not the rest 
of the address from which it is taken show otherwise— 
the author having adopted the wild chimera that only 
a few years are needed to bring about an extraordinary 
revolution by means of chemistry, in practical farm- 
ing. 
, * a whole, however, we have not met with any 
volume of the transactions of agricultural societies, 
which contains more of a truly valuable and practical 
character; while the excellence and accuracy of the 


typography are worthy of the imitation of others. 
—— 
Albany County Fair. 


The First Annual Fair of this Society took place at 
Bethlehem Centre, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4,5 and6. The organization had from its 
formation been regarded by many as an experiment 
of very doubtful success, and its most sanguine friends 
were not entirely free from the apprehension that the 
strength and beauty of Albany County would not be 
adequately represented. The Fair has decided the 
experiment to be eminently successful, and more than 
realized the anticipations of all. The attendance on 
both the public days was very large, and principally 
from the farming towns. The chill October air and the 
driving wind kept some exhibitors and more visitors 
away; still a large proportion of the county and its 
wife and children gave the sanction of their presence 
to the occasion. 

To convey a correct idea of the extent and charac- 
ter of the show, it would be necessary to publish the 
entire list of entries and award of premiums, which our 
limited columns will not permit. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves and our readers with a brief notice of 
the several Departments. . 

The whole number of exhibitors in the Stock De- 
partment was one hundred and twenty-two. The 
show of horses was large and embraced many very su- 
perior animals. Aside from those to which premiums 
were awarded in their respective classes, “‘ Young 
Norman,” a six year old Stallion exhibited by Wm. 
Hunter, of Watervliet and one by Mr. M. Olcott, of Adri- 
an, Mich., are worthy of especial notice. Among sin- 
gle horses, a fine gelding, half English bred, and well. 
trained, shown by Dr. James F. Babcock, of Albany, 
and. a Black Hawk mare of good style and action, ex- 
hibited by Luther Tucker, attracted much attention. 
To both these animals discretionary premiums were 
awarded. There were several fine ponies. The judges 
awarded a discretionary prize to Thomas Brown, of 
Bethlehem, for a well-built bay pony. Several spans 
of matched carriage horses, for which no premiums 
were offered, were shown ; among these a span exhib- 
ited by Mr. Lawton, of Albany, and another by Sena- 
tor Cooley, were very fine. The matched horses shown 
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by Peter McHarg, of New Scotland, were among the 
best on exhibition. 

The show of Cattle was not so large as was expect- 
ed. For best lots of Dairy Cows there was no compe- 
tition, and the display of native stock generally was 
much less in point of numbers.than it should have 
been. The Farmers will have an eye to this another 
year, and see that this department is not neglected. 

Sheep and swine did not figure largely at the Fair, 
still all those shown were superior animals. Those to 
which premiums were awarded comprise & majority 
of those on exhibition. 


The display of Poultry was a prominent feature of 
the Show. Among the leading exhibitors were Geo. 
Anderson, Joseph H. Platt, H. N. Wickes, C. W. God- 
ard, N. E. Crandall, of Albany, and E. Elmendorf, of 
Coeymans. In addition there were a large number 
of individuals who showed single coops or pairs of the 
different varieties. 

In the department of Vegetables and Fruits, there 
were eighty-one different exhibitors, and the display 
was in extent and variety highly creditable to the 
county. It was remarked by many who attended the 
State Fair, that the collection of Fruit showed was 
fully equal to that. Some of the finest fruit was from 
the towns remote from the city. E. Dorr of Albany, 
received the premiums on Plums. Mr. Rainsford of 
New-Scotland, and John R. Myers of Bethlehem, were 
successful competitors for premiums on Peaches. The 
number of exhibitors of apples was very large, and some 
very superior specimens were shown. E. Corning, Jr., 
James Wilson, C. P. Williams and J. S. Gould of Al- 
bany, made a large display of Pears. C, P. Williams, 
Joel Rathbone, A. Dorr and J. S. Goold, made a splen- 
did show of grapes. We have not space to notice the 
large number of exhibitors in the vegetable Depart- 
ment, but the show was far in advance of those usually 
made by the Horticultural Society. 


L. Menand, of Albany, was the only exhibitor of 
Green House Plants and Flowers, and is entitled to 
great credit for the public spirit which he uniformly 
manifests on occasions of this sort. 


The display..in the Ladies’ and Miscellaneous De- 
partments embraced a great variety of manufactured 
articles. The show of fancy needle-work and embroid- 
ery gave evidence of skill and taste on the part of the 
ladies. The show of daguerreotypes by Churchill, Mc- 
Bride, Schoonmaker, and Thompson and Greene, was 
very extensive. Taylor & Waterman and Van Gaas- 
beck & Co. exhibited beautiful specimens of carpets, 
rugs, &c. A. Marcus and J. B. Hoffman & Co. exhib- 
ited specimens of cigars, tobacco and snuff. John S. 
Robbins showed a fine assortment of hats, caps and furs. 
W. Richardson displayed window shades and paper- 
hangings in great variety. In the Ladies’, Manufac- 
turer’s and Miscellaneous Departments there were one 
hundred and ten exrhibiters. The large tent belong- 
ing to the State Society was well filled with superior 
articles, and the general impression left upon the minds 





of visitors was very favorable. 
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Emery & Co. made a large exhibition of Farm Im- 
plements. Crownse and Siver and 0. De Groff, Beth- 
lehem, showed very superior Farm Wagons, to which 
premiums were awarded. Deering and Dederick ex- 
hibited their Horizontal Tlay Press. The new Seed 
Drill and Corn Planter of Bebee and Wormer attracted 
considerable attention. Two carriages were exhibited 
by Guardinier and Selkirk, Albany, of superior work- 
manship. 

On the afternoon of the last day, Prof. Amos Dean, 
of Albany, delivered the annual address. Owing to 
the wind, which made it impossible to raise a tent, it 
was pronounced in the open air. It was listened to 
with attention by a large audience, who were instruct- 
ed by his timely suggestions, and amused by the pleas- 
antries with which his extempore remarks were inter- 
spersed. 

Directly after the address, followed the exhibition of 
Horsemanship by Young Ladies. This display attract- 
ed a large crowd from the city, and passed off to uni- 
versal satisfaction. No one seemed to question the 
propriety of the thing, and all conceded that it was an 
attractive feature, which other counties would do well 
to imitate. As certainly as horseback riding is a 
healthful exercise, and that to sit and manage a horse 
well is an accomplishment for a lady to be proud of, so 
certainly is it desirable to encourage a generous rivalry 
in equestrianship. Five young ladies entered the ring, 
to whom premiums were awarded as follows :— 


lst Prize, Miss C. M. Sprinesteep, Albany, Silrer 
Pitcher. 

2d Prize, Miss Lean M. IrELaNnp, Watervliet, Sil- 
ver Goblet. 

3d Prize, Miss Saran Oszorn, Watervliet, Silver 
Cup. 
4th Prize, Miss HeteEn Lawton, Coeymans, Silver 
Spcoons. 

5th Prize to Miss PuHorse Bearps.iey, Albany, 
Pair of Silver Butter Knives. 

The total receipts of the Society, for members and 
single tickets during the Fair, was over $900. The 
whole amount of premiums offered were not awarded, 
and it is expected that the receipts of the Society will 


meet its liabilities. 
i 


Re-seeding to Grass. 


Messrs. Ep1rors—We have been disappointed in our 
newly stocked fields, from the unparalleled drouth in 
this section. Would it be best to sow grass seed this 
fall, and harrow it in? or go through another course of 
cropping and manuring? D.R.S. Malone, N. Y. 





There is nothing to prevent an immediate and suc- 
cessful re-seeding of the ground in which the grass-seed 
failed by the past season’s drouth. We have been quite 
successful with the practice of sowing the seed, without 
any other crop, early in spring, and brushing it in. It 
commences growing immediately, and if plenty is sown, 
affords most abundant pasture for cattle for the last half 
of the same year. We have at the present moment a 
field affording to our milch cows the most productive 
and luxuriant growth of grass, by far, to be found in 
the neighborhood, that was seeded in this way, last 
spring, at the rate of half a bushel of mixed timothy 
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and clover te the acre. This abundant supply of seed, 
gives, we think, about twice as heavy @ crop as that 
afforded by the usual quantity. If the land could be 
plowed late in fall, it would probably fit it well for the 
early sowing of the grass seed. 
—>— 
Farming in Windham County, Ct. 

Mr. Tucxer—I observed in one of the late num- 
bers of the Cultivator a notice of an address delivered 
before the Windham Co. (Ct.) Ag. Seciety the last sea- 
son. This Society has been as good as dead for a num- 
ber of years past, bat has lately revived through the 
exertions of some of the more enterprising farmers in 
Brooklyn and the vicinity. 

Perhaps a short sketch of its condition as a farming 
district, may be interesting to some of your readers. 

Windham County embraces within its limits a great 
variety 6f soil, and exhibits among its occupants every 
degree of thrift from the skillful management of our 
best farmers to those slip shod operators which scarce 
deserve the name of husbandry. 

As a general thing the eastern part of the county is 
much the poorest. The face of the country is hilly, the 
soil of a yellowish cast, very thin and full of stones. 
These characteristics find their culminating points in 
the towns of Willington, Westford, and Union. Here 
may be found lands as near barren as one could desire, 
and which I believe it would puzzle even Prof. Mapes 
to find means to renovate. In addition to this discour- 
aging fact, want of neatness seems to be a prevailing 
fault. Stone walls are dilapidated or overgrown with 
bushes. Door-yards are neglected. Buildings are put 
up in bad taste ; the barns especially, frequently look- 
ing more as if they came together by accident than 
uccording to any plan, while the barnyards are often 
as extensive asthe farm. Pig styes are built by the 
side of the road, and their proper occupants are gene- 
rally allowed the freedom of the highway. One cannot 
resist the conviction, either that farming is a secondary 
business, or that the farmer has become discouraged 
and retreated to his domicil, while his natural enemies 
are advancing upen him with rapid strides and threat- 
ening to drive him from the country. Grass is the 
principal crop, and one would naturally suppuse that 
the most would be made of it, but instead of this I 
know of some farmers who suffer autumn to make its 
appearance before their first crop of hay is cut. Asa 
natural consequence the cattle are small, making but a 
slow growth, because on such kind of feed they lose 
nearly as much in the winter as they gain in the sum- 
mer. I would not impeach the industry or ability of 
the good people of this section, but if I wished in a 
single term to describe their general style of farming I 
know of none that would apply so well as the word 
slack. 

This is rather a dark picture it is true, but it will be 
remembered that I have been speaking of general cha- 
racteristics. There are single farms of great natural 
beauty and fertility, wd some are made such by the 
hand of patient persevering laborers. There are some 
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signs of improvement too in the mode ef conducting 
farming operations. Occasionally you may see the in- 
dependent horse-rake bounding over rocks and bogs, 
doing the work of five or six men, and doing it like a 
man. Sometimes you will find a man who has come to 
the cenclusion that it is better to cut up his corn at the 
roots and so save all his fodder, than to top it and save 
only half. And there are those who prefer keeping 
their stock yarded and saving their manure, to having 
it wasted away by the streams, and so enrich the lands 
of others at the expense of their own. 


I think the greatest promise of improvement is in 
the use of guano. Though bet just beginning to be in- 
troduced, it has already effected some very favorable 
results. The most common way of applying it as far as 
my knowledge extends, is in raising a crop of buck- 
wheat. To this it seems well adapted, and its effects 
are generally very marked. I have seen, this season, 
buckwheat standing waist high on a gravelly knoll 
which for a long time has not been thought worth cul- 
tivation, and this solely by the application of a hundred 
pounds of guano to the acre, at the time of sowing. 


I was told of another instance in which it was appli- 
ed at the same rate, and the yield was twenty bushels 
per acre, while on land adjoining this and precisely 
similar to it in character and treatment, except the 
guano, the crop was barely worth harvesting. Still 
another instance was related to me of its successful use 
on a@ very unproductive lot of land containing about 
seven acres. 1 think the owner told me that twenty 
acres of such land would not pasture a cow. It was 
plowed and sowed with buckwheat and guano. The 
yield was a falr one. The next year it was again 
dressed with about 50 Ibs. and planted with potatoes. 
The produce this year was 4U0 bushels potatoes, and not 
far from 80 of buckwheat, which was self sown and 
grew with the potatoes, being carefully saved at the 
time the potatoes were dug. The last spring it was 
sowed with oats and grass seed. The crop was esti- 
mated at 30 bushels per acre, and there is a prospect 
of a fine crop of grass the next year. Considering that 
guano was the only manure used, and that the land 
was almost worthless at first, this may be called a very 
good operation. I am not sure whether guano was 
used with the oats. One farmer has become so well 
satisfied ef its value for his land that he ordered a ton 
the last spring, the greater part of which he used 
himself. 

Such facts as these show that the spirit of improve- 
ment is at work even here, and that nothing w needed 
but a few more farmers of the right stamp, and the fos- 
tering care of one or more well organized and efficient 
Ag. Societies, to turn many of these wilderness places 
into fruitful fields. 


I have been speaking, it will be recollected, of that 
part of the county the least valuabie for agricultural 
purposes. There are other portions of it which in point 
of natural fertility or skillful management will com- 
pare favorably with any part of the State. Such are 
the towns of Brooklyn, Pomfret and South Woodstock. 
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Having the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
Hen. WiLtL1AmM Lyow who owns a farm in the latter 
place of some two hundred acres, I have repeatedly 
bad occasion to notice the admirable system maintained 
om his establishment, and the substantial manner in 


‘| which all his improvements are nrade. 





4 


a 


| steadily adhered to. 


2 


When Mr. Lyon took possession of his farm, 2 young 
man, it was heavily encumbered with mortgages. 
| These under his skillful management have not only 
' been paid off, but a family has been educated, large 
amd expensive barns and out buildings have been built, 
and his farm and stock meantime kept ina state of 
constant improvement. He aseribes his success to a 
few general principles which he early adopted and has 
These are deep and thorough 
cultivation, a free use of plaster, and the raising of his 
own stock. He informed me that his whole farm, with 
the exeeption of an acre or two, has been under culti- 
| vation with the plow, a thing quite too uncommon in 
that part of the country, but which required in his case 
no little patience and perseverance to accomplish, as he 
| made it a point to dig or blast out most of the rocks, 
; and lay them into walls. He began the improvement 
| of his stock with a cross of what he called the Holder- 
| ness With the native; since which time he has carefully 
| bred from his best animals, and occasionally crossed 
| with valuable ones of the improved breeds until he pro- 
| duced a herd which left little to be desired, either for 
| dairying purposes or for the stall. 

The farm is at present managed by his gentlemanly 

and enterprising son-in-law, Benjamin Sumner, Esq. 
He is giving bis attention chiefly to the breeding of the 
Improved Short horns, and the raising of fruit, par- 
ticularly apples. Of the latter he has a fine orchard of 
choice varieties, planted with his own hands, which is 
| just beginning to bear. 
His stock of full blood short horns, is not large, but 
| includes some superior animals, and his grades do him 
| much credit as a breeder of stock. I should not omit 
| to mention in this connection his Saffolk swine and 
South Down sheep, both fine of their kind, though per- 
haps the latter are wanting something in size. 

But [ fear this communication has been extended to 
an unreasonable length. If so, the fruitfulness of the 


theme must be my apology. E.N.N. 
—_— 


Information Wanted. 








L. Tucker, Esq.—As a subscriber to the Cultivator 
for some years past I would fain ask a few questions, a 
reply to which some one of your numerous subscribers 
or correspondents perhaps will furnish. 

Which is the best way of steeping grass-seed? I 
have sowed last spring both Lucerne and Orchard Grass, 
but as I could not attend to it early in the season, I took 
the precaution to sow both with Buckwheat, thinking 
that the shading leaves of that plant would prevent the 
effects of drouth. The Lucerne has come up well, and 
since the Buckwweat has been removed, is growing 
nicely, but the orchard grass has come up very sparing- 
ly, which is owing, I suppose, to the seed not having 
been steeped. 
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Is Lucerne liable to be winter killed? If 30, would 
# be advisable to cover with straw ? 

I have notieed on my young apple trees a very 
peeuliar caterpillar, of whieh I woarld send you a 
specimen, but for its perishable natare. It has a 
greenish white body of abousé three-eighths of an inch 
in length, and carries on its back a shield of a very 
soft brownish velvety texture. I have never seen 
any of that species before, and they are eertainly very 
peculiar. Can you furnish any name to the beauty ? 
[The inseet referred to, is, in all probability, the 
larva of one of the Cassidad@. These larva are 
broad and oval, with a kind of fringe, composed of 
stiff prickles, surrounding the thin edges of the body, 
and a long forked tail, which serves to hold the ex- 
crement when voided; a mass of which, half as large 
as the insect, is often thus aecumulated. The tail, 
with its loaded forks, is tarned over the back, and thus 
protects it from the influence of the sun, and proba- 
bly also from its enemies. ] 





— 


Last fall I obtained from a seed store in New York, a 
peck of what was sold for Golden Australian Wheat, at 
the outrageous price of $4 per bushel. It was badly 
winter killed, and what survived turned out two kinds 
of wheat. The one ripened sooner than the other 
(which I take to be the genuiue,) and rust setting in, 
both had to be harvested, though the Aastralian was 
yet green: consequently it is badly shrunk; but I have 
sowed it again nevertheless, intending to give it a fair 
trial in this latitude. 

It is really too bad, that our seedsmen allow them- 
selves to be imposed upon in this way, and injure their 
own reputation by selling an impure article for genuine, 
and at such a price. A. H. Kummurn. Sharon, Wis- 
consin, Sept. 20, 1853. 





CLOVER AND TimoTHy.—Is it best to seed down Jand 
with clover and timothy? The value of clover prinei- 
pally resides in the leaves and the flowers; but that of 
timothy in the stem, where sugar is elaborated. As the 
leaves of the latter are of small account, and as it ought 
to be be cut three or four weeks later, ought these plants 
to grow together? 


When is the best time to sow timothy? D. T. 





Horse Bone Lime.—Inquiry.—Amongst the vari- 
_ ous articles that have made the pages of the Cultivator 
so interesting to myself for the last five years, I find 
none on the advantages of horse bone lime as a fertili- 
zer; will you, or some of your correspondenis who have 
tried it, please give us the results of your experiments. 
The horse bone stone abounds in some sections of the 
state, and you will oblige is very much by giving an 
analysis of this most potent lime, and its adaptation to 
agricultural purposes. Jos. Hupiteston. Frankfort- 
ville, Herkimer Co., N. Y., Sept., 1853. 

We know nothing of “horse bone stone.” 
of our readers can furnish the information asked for, 


If any 


we shall be glad to receive it. 








Hererorp Herp Boox.—D. M. B. This work is 
not, to our knowledge, to be had in this country. 
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Advantages of Drilling Wheat. 


The following distinctly detailed experiment in drill- 
ing wheat, was furnished by a correspondent to the N. 
Y. Tribune, and is only a fair sample of many others. 
A striking proof of the benefits of drilling, is shown by 
the rapid introduction of the drilling machines all over 
the country, an introduction they never could have met 
with, in the face of high prices and saving farmers, had 
they net possessed substantial and plainly discovered 
merit. 

‘‘ Two years ago last fall, John Sickman, an intelli- 
gent farmer of Wayne county, purchased a wheat Drill, 
and resolved to test itfairly. His neighbors were deeply 
interested in the project. Some laughed at, and some 
encouraged him. A committee was chosen; a given 
number of acres chained off—one-half the wheat was 
sown broadcast, and the other half planted with the 
Drill. The following summer, when the wheat began 
to put ferth heads, the field was an object of much 
speculation. Many said the broadcast was as good as 
the drilled, but those who carefully examined the grain, 
proved that the drilled wheat was growing regularly— 
that of the broadcast irregularly. Harvest approached ; 
the Conservatives were sanguine—but the friends of the 
Drill said, ‘‘ If you get into the field, you will discover 
that the heads of the drilted wheat stand up side by 
side, and nearly every one has six rows. The broadcast 
wheat has but few stalks equal in height, and some have 
only four rows of grain in the head. Wait till harvest, 
gentlemen.”’ 

When the wheat was cut and separately threshed and 
measured in the field, it was ascerthined that from the 
half which had been drilled, there was a yield of 43 
bushels to the acre—from the half sown broadcast a 
yield of 32 bushels, showing an advantage of nine bush- 
els to the acrein favor of drilling. 

**So well satisfied with this exneriment was Mr. Sick- 
man, that the following season, in order to get drilling 
introduced among iis neighboring farmers, he offered to 
purchase a drill werth $75 for one of them, if, out of 
25 acres he had to put in wheat, he would sow one acre 
broadeast, and drill the residue, and give him, (Mr. S.) 
what grain was gained over that sown broadcast. 

—<p>——_ 


Requisites for a Good F'arm. 








The committee appointed by the Jefferson County 
Agricultural Society, t» award the premiums on Farms, 
made a most valuable report at the late exhibition of 
the Society. They state that in viewing the farmé en- 
tered for premiums, they endeavored to keep in view 
as standard requisites and evidences of good farming, 
the following points: 


1. A good soil, well tilled, and kept free of various 
weeds, both on the fields and in the roads. 

2. Lots well fenced, and suitable in number to the 
size of the farm. 

3. Substantial and convenient barns and stables of 
sufficient dimensions to contain the produce of the farm, 
and to comfortably house the cattle kept on it. 

4. A judiciously arranged dwelling, in neat condi- 
tion, with a well and filtering cistern. 

5. Convenient buildings to facilitate the economical 
management of the farm; among which may be enu- 
merated a wood-house, a wagon and tool-house, a work- 
shop, a granary and corn-house, a convenient piggery, 
an ice-house, ash and smoke-house, all secured against 
decay by being well raised from the ground and neat- 
ly painted or white-washed. 

6 Convenient yards attached to the barns and sta- 
bles, so arranged as to prevent wastage of the liquid 
manure, well sheltered from the blasts of winter, and 
provided with water for the cattle. 

7. Door-yards laid with grass, and rose and flower- 
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beds, and shaded by ornamental trees, indicating to 
the passer-by the dwelling of taste, health and comfort. 

8. A kitchen garden highly cultivated, and contain- 
ing every species of vegetable that can be raised in 
our climate, with strawberry and asparagus beds. 

9. A fruit garden or orchard, where choice apples, 
cherries and plums are carefully cultivated, and where 
can be found neat rows of raspberry, gosseberry, black 
berry and currant bushes. 

— p—— 
Price of Wool. 





A New-York correspondent of the Albany Evening 
Journal,-under date of Oct. 10, speaks very discour- 
agingly of the prospects of the wool market. He says: 


The market is very dull, and appears to be gradu- 
ally growing more and more depressed-—presenting a 
very different aspect from the corresponding period of 
last year. Prices are already 5 to 8 cents lower than 
when the clip was first brought into market; and 
where the decline is to stop, is a question which is very 
anxiously considered. 

It is the opinion of large holders that it will continue 
to decline till the next clip. In proof of this, they are 
offering it at reduced prices, on long time. 

There are several causes operating towards such a 
result. Among the prominent ones is the very limited 
demand. Owing to the extreme stringency and unfa- 
vorable prospects of the money market, dealers cannot 
be induced to touch it on speculation, even at much 
lower rates. Manufacturers—confident that, if not 
lower, it cannot be higher—buy sparingly, and no more 
than is required for immediate use ; and sales of goods 
having dropped off, and goods accumulating, with an 
uncertainty of their starting at as good prices when 
they do sell, confirm them in the determination not to 
purchase, except at reduced prices. Another cause, 
which has probably not been generally known in the 
country, is the large amount of rag-wool being used 
and constantly increasing. The use of cotton, which 
has been increasing for the vast year or two on account 
of the high price of wool, was never larger than at this 
time; so thut in the manufacture of low grades of 
goods, but little pure wool is consumed. 

It has been considered by some that there is a short 
supply of wool, but a slight examination shows this 
not to be the case. The amount of old wool, pulled and 
fleeced, now in the New-York market, is larger than it 
has been on the first of May for the past three years ta- 
ken together ; and besides the stock of new in regular 
houses, there is, which was not the case last year, a 
large amount on consignment in the grocery and dry- 
goods houses. 

Great efforts are being made to carry it along, by 
moving it from one loft to another to obtain advances, 
so that a large amount will be pressed upon the market 


at no very distant period. Yours, &e. 
We quote the nominal prices :— 
Full blood Saxony.+-+---+++++++++- 53 a 56 
Full blood Merino--.---+--.+.++++- 50 a 524 
1 to Mi - Seais cee cdiceee 474 a 50 
4 to i G6 iAtmisdssatheneon 424 a 45 
Com. qu. do soscccececcsccee Sn @ 
Extra Pulled weer eecesecrsecsseodes 474 a 50 
Super. Be ave ce eet veces seivess 45 a 46 
No. 1, PEER T ES LAT iTe 36 a 38 
Ph) eee i ie 40 a 44 


ABSORBTION OF WATER BY So1Ls.—Schubler found 
that during a dewy night, 1000 lbs. of clean and per- 
fectly pure sand did not absorba pound; calcareous 
sand, 2 Ibs.; loamy soil, 21 lbs.; clay loam, 25 Ibs. ; 
such as were rich in vegetable mold, still more; while 
peat absorbed more than either. Davy found the same 
quantity of very fertile and perfectly dry soil, gained 
18 Ibs. in an hour; a good sandy soil, 11 lbs.; a coarse, 
inferior sand, 8 lbs.; a sterile gravel, 3 lbs. 
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Atkins’ Automaton or Self-Raking 


For notices of this machine, see former numbers of the Cultivator. 
of Chicago, the joint proprietor of the patent, that it has been used quite extensively the present season, with 











Reaper. 
We tearn from Mr. J. S. Wrieut 





| entire success. 
! 





Manuring Land. 





It is a matter highly interesting to every farmer, and 
one that should be closely investigated, whether the 
high manuring of land, especially for Indian cern, re- 


commended by some agricultural writers, and advoca- 
: | ted by those who address societies for the promotion of 
agriculture, and which is also the invariable guide in 
awarding premiums, is the best course to be pursued by 
farmers, or one that will, to the greatest degree, im- 
|| Prove the condition of the farm. A judicious system of 
manuring is necessary to ensure remunerative crops. 
The practical farmer should take into view his whole 
farm, and look to the general good of all his acres, ra- 
ther than have an eye to one or two, to raise a great 
crop “to tell of,’ at the expense of other parts of the 





farm. 
Mr. CuFt, in his address before the Windham Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, (Ct.) some extracts of which 


average produce of corn, per acre, in the state is not 


over forty bushels. The experiments of educated farm- 


just as well be grown upon the same acre.” 
admit that this increase may be attained; and yet the 





|| of the New-Hampshire State Agricultural Society : 
“The crop of James A. Cook, of Cornish, yielded 
96 bushels per acre. 


loads of manure per acre, plowed six inches deep, then | 


50 loads of compost, plowed three inches deep, and 20 
loads of hog manure and compost in the drill.” 







corn ! 





are found in the Cultivator, August No., says, “ The | 


ers in Massachusetts, and in other New-England states, | 
have demonstrated that a hundred bushels or more can | 
We will | 


question in point is, is it best for the occupant or the | 
farm? The same Cultivator gives extracts from reports | 


It was manured first with 50 cart | 


Here | 
we have 120 loads of manure to raise 96 bushels of | 


Probably Mr. Cook had vast resources to obtain ma- 


nure, and did not neglect other fields that were calling 
Joudly for warmth and nourishment. But it is not so 
with those who occupy the small farms on the hill tops 
and in the valleys of New-England. They may exert || 
all this energy and exhaust all their resources, and still 
the manure heap is small indeed, far too small to en- 
rich the impoverished fieids, some of which are to be 
found on almost every farm. 


To illustrate the subject before us, we will take two 
of these small farms of 100 acres each, 33 of which on 
each is at times under the plow. Each oceupant can 
make but 100 loads of manure yearly more than is 
wanted for the garden and kindred purposes, or in 
other words, each has 100 loads to apply to his corn 
crop. Mr. A. goes in for a great crop per acre, and of 
course puts all his manure on that acre; he plants in 
drills in order to obtain the greatest yield, consequent- 
| ly in no small degree augments the amount of labor in 
| planting and tending the crop. He harvests his 100 
bushels of corn. The next spring (as the usual rotation 





in many parts of New-England is corn, then oats, and 
| seed down with clover and timothy,) he sows bis one 
| acre to oats; they grow luxuriantly, promise fair, but 
| an over stimulous induces so rapid growth that they 
| fall, blast, and yield but an indifferent erop, say sixty 
| bushels. 

| Next year comes his grass—a great growth, coarse, 
| injured by lying on the ground, a yield of perhaps five 
tons per acre. A. pursues this plan, takes up and ma- 
| nures in this manner one acre each year, and will be 
thirty-three years before he gets round to his first field. 














B. takes a course somewhat different, but follows the 
same rotation. He applies his 100 loads to three acres, 
| plants in hills, and cultivates well. The hand labor 
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for the three acres being about one-third more than 
A.’s one acre, plowing and harrowing two-thirds, draw- 
ing manure about equal. B. harvests 50 bushels per 
acre, making 150 bushels. He gets a good crop of oats, 
not so large as to fall and spoil, say a yield of 40 bush- 
els per acre, making 120 bushels. He obtains two and 
one-half tous of hay per acre, of good quality, making 
seven and one-half tens. B. gets round and takes up 
his 33 acres once in ten year. 

Now, it is for the iatelligent reader to judge whether 


Mr. A.’s or B.’s system is the best caleulated to promote | 


the interest of the farmer. We find that on many farms, 
fields want takiag ap and manuring as often as once in 
six, eight, or ten years, in order to secure a fair crop. 
I believe in manuring well, and cultivating well. Ex- 
perience has shown me that 30 to 33 loads (ox cart, 35 
bushes) of manure per acre, with goed culture, will 
produce a yield ef 50 to 60 bushels of corn, even on the 
hill tops of Connecticut. I think there is a gradual in- 
erease in the average yield of corn per aere in Ct., and 
that it will continue to increase I doubt not. I have 
often thought that the farmer that occupies the cold, 
recky iands, far back in the country, away from mar- 
kets and the advantage of obtaining manure from large 
towns or cities, who has increased his average yield of 
corn per acre from 39 to 50 bushels, is as much entitled 
to commendation er premittm as the one that oecupies 
the rich alluvial soil, for which nature has done all 
things, and who has in addition the advantage of ob- 
taining from cities the means of enriching his land, and 
produces his 80 or 100 bushels. Samuvet F. West. 


Celumbia, Coun., Sept. 1, 1853. 
i ee 


High Culture and Good Management. 


The farm of Sir John Conrey, near Reading, Eng- 
land, comprises 270 acres, all in one huge field, the only 
fenee being the one that separates it from its neighbors. 
All the intervening hedges were removed by the present 
owner, when he eame into possession, seven years ago, 
and the Jand was drained four feet deep, at distances 
varying from fifteen to thirty feet, whieh we should eall 
very thorough work. 


of these improvements amounted to £3,000, or nearly 
$15,000—something ever $50 an aere. In this country 
zupsoil and treneh plows would mueh cheapen the 
trenehing. 
a sort of bard-pan gravel. 
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one pound of bean meal, moistened with one pound of 
bruised linseed, steeped forty-eight heurs in fifteen pints 
of cold water. The oxen are fed on similar food, but 
less stimulating, the oats being replaced with plenty of 
turneps, and with a portion of gil eake. Large herds of 
oxen, sheep and swine are purchased and fattened every 
year, the stables and buildings being supplied in every 
part by means of pipes with an abundance of water. 
Nothing but one horse carts are used on the farm. The 
wheat yields from twenty to forty-eight bushels per 
acre. The grain stacks are to be built on trucks on a 
railway, so as to be run up to the thrashing machine as 
fast as wanted, a practice already adopted on some of 


the best English farms. 
i 


Timber for Posts. 


The best timber for posts, in the order of durability, 
is red cedar, yellow locust, arbor vite, (or white cedar 
of some places,) white oak and chestnut. Charring 
posts of the more perishable sorts to render them du- 
rable, is of little use ; for the charred portions are made 
brittle, and the only part of the post possessing strength, 
is the interior, whieh is as liable to the changes of 
dryness and moisture as ever, through the porosity of 
the charcoal. Salting posts—by boring a hole oblique- 
ly downwards at the surface of the earth, and plugging 
in salt, is far more effectual. Cases are known in this 
country, of red cedar posts nearly a hundred years old, 
perfectly sound. — 

Cutting and Steaming Fodder. 








I would ask for information from you, or some of 
your correspondents, as to the profits to be derived from 
cutting and steaming hay, and other coarse fodder for 
cattle. I keep a dairy of forty cows, and would like 
to winter them with cut and steamed feed, if it would 
I would also be obliged 
if you would give in the Cultivator as soon as conve- 
nient, the best kind of sterm apparatus in use. I 


| would like to fix my steaming apparatus some four 
| rods from my barn, and carry the steam pipe in a box 
| under ground to my barn, if it could be done without 
| having the steam condense. W. A. MayBorne. May- 


It was then trenehed with the | 
spade to a depth of twenty-two inehes. The whole cost _ effected by the use of chopped hay and straw, but few 
| of them have been conducted with much accuracy. 


Most of the subsoil appears to have been | 


As a proof of the neeessity | Straw cutier, partly by assisting mastication, and con- 
= ! 


of draining, drains from some forty acres of the driest | 


of the farm, lead out at a low place where water is seen 
running at the driest part of the year. 


Prominent among the farm machinery, is a beautiful | 


steam engine of ten horse power, whieh drives a very 
eomplete threshing machine, with two fanning mills 
attached, barley pummeler, de. It also drives an oil 


ville, Chautauque co., August, 1853. 
Several experiments have been made on the saving 


The general belief of those who have given the prac- 
tice a thorough trial, is that a saving of about one 
third of the amount used is effected by the use of the 


sequently effecting a more thorough digestion, and 
partly by admitting the mixture with hay of chopped 
straw, a cheaper article. We are not aware that any 
accurate experiments have ever been performed in this 
country, on the specific benefits of steaming fodder. A 


| few who have tried it, have been favorably impressed 


eake crusher, turnep cutter, grain bruiser, and every- | 


thing required in preparing food for srock. A passage 


in the building leads directly from the preparing room | 


to the herses’ heads for feeding them. Their food con- 
sists, for each for 24 hours, of eight pounds of eut hay 
and ten pounds of cut straw, five pounds of oats, and 


We are unable to furnish a de- 
Will some 


with its advantages. 
scription of the best steaming apparatus. 
of our correspondents who have had experience, do us 
the favor to furnish one ? There would be no difficulty 
in conveying the steam to some distance, and probably 
the best way would be to use a bright metallic pipe, 
(as sheet tin,) enclosed in 2 board box, and surrounded 
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with chaff, saw-dust, or other non-conductor of heat. 
We have known of a farmer who cooked his chop- 
ped food in a small way, by placing it in an ob- 
long wooden box, then pouring on a portion of boiling 
water, and immediately covering it with a tight lid: 
When cold, the food was found to be cooked by the 
steam from the hot water; but there is no doubt that 
the process could be much better effected if the steam- 
ing were longer continued by means of successive sup- 
plies from a boiler. coabasiiabicid 


Letters on British Agriculture. 





[As we cannct publish in the Cultivator, the whole 
of the series of letters on British Agrieulture, now ap- 
pearing in our weekly paper, the Country Gentleman, 
we shall give such extracts as our limits will permit, 
selecting such parts as seem to contain suggestions of 
the most importance to American farmers.} 


ADVANTAGES OF LARGE FIELDS. 

L. Tucker, Esqa.—Among the causes which have 
contributed to the results of British agriculture, is the 
enlargement of the lats or fields into which farms 
are divided. You are aware that the hawthorn hedge 
is almost the only fence in England. This is true also 
of Scotland and Ireland, with the exception of some 
rocky portions, where stone walls are adopted. It 
is estimated that these hedges are, om an average, at 
least ten feet wide. Some of the best English farmers 
have told me, that when we consider how far the roots 
are known to sap the ground, 12 feet are little enough 
to allow. Others say that if you allow a rod, it is 
little, if any, over the truth. 
divide farms by these hedges into many small‘lots, often 
not more than two or three acres, and from that to eight 


The old practice was to 


or ten. I see that in those parts, where a reform has 
not yet commenced, those lots are generally very near- 
ly square, and consequently are inconvenient to plow, 
especially with from two to four horses, one before the 
the other, as the English practice is. Four acres in a 
hundred have been lost by thus cutting land into too 
small lots, and making the hedges too numerous. In 
large portions of the country a reform has commenced. 
The superabundant hedges are fast disappearing. 

But nowhere is the improvement, in this matter of 
ousting the hedges, thinning off the vermin that took 
shelter in them, and letting in the sun upon the crops 
morning and evening, so manifest as in the south of 
of Scotland. 
parated by wide hedges, occupying one twenty-fifth of 


Hence, instead of little square fields, se- 


the land, and shading twice as much more, you see ob- 
long fields of from ten to one or two hundred acres. 
The 


thus cleared of hedges and distributed into long instead 


lands in the Lothian counties, which have been 


of square enclosures, are now renting the highest of any 
in the British empire—as high in some eases as £6 
(nearly $30) an acre. When this process shall have 
been carried through, the country may appear less 
picturesque in the eyes of some tourists; but to the 
sound economist, it will appear more beautiful; and 
American 


To the 


certainly it will be far more productive. 
farmers have not to contend with old hedges. 
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game and vermin sheltered by such hedges, they are; 
for the most part, strangers. But I would inquire 
whether, in some parts ef our country, it isnot the prac- 
tice to eut land inte too smatl enclosures? Is it not 
easier to cultivate ten acres in one field, than in three or 
four? and will it not produce more? If so, the profit 
of cultivation is inereased in proportion:as the fields are 
of considerable size. There is another objection to 
mincing land into mere bits—it requires too much 
fence ; the farmer cannot keep so many lines of fence 
in repair, and a consequence is, that his cattle get un- 
ruly and his neighbors become impatient with him. 
There is a question connected with this subject, which 
I will not here diseuss, but which deserves attention. 
It is, whether, in certain portions of our eountry, espe- 
cially in grain-growing districts, where fencing mate- 
rial is searee, all fences might not be dispensed with ? 
I know that objections may be raised to this plan; but, 
if I am not mistaken, there are strong arguments in its 


favor. 
TREE: ON FARMS. 


Another point of some importance, as connected with 
British farming, is that of scattering trees in the 
hedges and open fields. On lands devoted exclusively 
to pasturing, such are needed for their shade; and, 
scattered generally over a country, they add much to 
its beanty and picturesqueness. Especially is this the 
case in this country, where, owing to a damp atmos- 
phere, the falling leaves soon decay and mingle with 
the soil, instead of becoming dry and littering the land 
and highways, aswithus. Englishmen arejustly proud 
of their old, spreading trees. Landlords often enter 
it in their leases, that no tree shall be cut down. 
Still, in those parts of the empire, where the farming 
is best, the trees are going. You now see but few trees 
in the wheat-fields of the low-lands of Scotland, for in- 
stance; and very few in the fields of such farmers as 
Mr. Pusey and Mr. Mechi. These men do not sacrifice 
their love for the beautiful in nature. They cultivate 
trees in their proper place. They are the last men, I 
suppose, who would leave a country naked and bald ; 
but trees have no longer a place among their wheat and 
barley. 

In our land of scorching summers, let there be trees. 
It would be barbarous to root them out from our culti- 
vated fields, where they are injurious, without, at the 
same time, securing their growth in other places, where 
they are not only harmless, but pleasing to the eye, con- 
ducive to health, and often more profitable than any- 
thing else the soil will grow. Let them stud our pasture 
lands, as gems of beauty and of comfort. Our cattle 
need the means of coolness in summer, and warmth in 
winter. Only by attending to this matter, shall we ever 
appreach that excellence in this department, which our 
British brethren have attained. More depends upon 
cherishing the breeds we have, than upon importing 
new. Let trees line eur highways. Their roots and 
tops will be a little imjurious to the bordering lands, 
but not much; the weary travoler and his beast will 
rest under their shade; our childrem will delight the 
palate from their produce; and our grand-children 
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build their houses with the timber they grow. If our 
road-sides were adorned with a tree once in five rods, 
the rows alternating with each other, as far as eonve- 
nient, the roads, with the exception of here and there 
a wet place, which might be intermitted if thought de- 
sirable, would not be a whit worse, and in many soils 
would be far better. If one-fourth of these trees were 
rock maples, they would furnisk sugar for the popula- 
tion, whenever it should be cheaper to manufacture 
than to buy; and no one knews what futare times will 
be. Rural dwellings should be adorned by shade trees. 
An American farm-house, under a sum shinimg intense- 
ly at least two hundred and fifty whole days im a year, 
is a very different thing from an English country resi- 
dence, where the sun scarcely shines as many hours, 
and that mainky morning and evenmg. Yet the Eng- 
lishman takes care to provide his residence with trees ; 
the breezes that enter his windows come purified by a 
previous passage through dense foliage; while too often 
the American neglects to surround himself with these 
conservators of heaith and comfort; so that he and his 
family breathe air, not only scorching hot, but often 
surcharged with carbon and ammonia. An American 
farm-house, without trees at a little distance, (not so 
near as to produce injurious dampmess,) is out of all 
taste, is unfavorable to health and comfort, and in utter 
disregard ef the great law of adaptation to circum- 
stances of situation and climate. 

APPROPRIATION OF LANDS TO THE PUBPOSES FOR 

WHICH THEY ARE BEST SUITED. 

L. Txcxer, Esg.—An important means by which 
the results of British agriculture are obtained, is the 
wise appropriation of lands to the purpeses for which 
they are best suited. 

It would save something in transportation and much 
time in traffic, if each farmer could produce bread- 
stuffs, horse-feed, beef, pork, butter, cheese and eggs 
enough for home consumption, and then sell the surplus. 
This would be the best way, provided that all lands 
were equally well adapted to all purposes. 
sound discretion to determine when this rule shall be 
departed from. The wants of the family and the 
adaptations of the land are to be studied conjointly. 


It requires 


English farmers seek a better reason for raising a 
particular crop or series of crops, than that their fa- 
thers did. They require a better reason than that their 
families will need the produce. 
small, and the means of transportation ample, they 
find it better to exchange produce with each other, 
than to appropriate lands disadvantageously. What 
kind of husbandry—what erops and in what rotation, 
is best adapted to different soils, is a matter which they 
have studied thoroughly, and whieh is pretty gencrally 
settled. 

But as a general rule, their practice is founded on 


As their country is 


sound principles. They can show @ reason. Eszpecial- 
ly is this the ease in their appropriation of lands for 
particular purposes. In the Isle of Wight, and in the 
south of England, on the main coast, are extensive 
chalk hills. 


generally broad, continuous elevations, extending many 
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miles in leagth, and seldom steep or abrupt, except 
where the action of the sea is undermining and break- 
ing them down; as in the Isle of Wight. They are 
called “downs ;” and, as you are probably aware, have 
given name to a favorite breed of sheep extensively 
grown in the southern counties, of which the name 
“ black faces”? would be more characteristic than that 
ef “South Downs.’ The soil in these hills is generally 
thin, often not more than two or three inches in thick- 
ness; and it lies in a subsoil of chalk and flint stones. 
Consequently it is unfit for the plow, and is appropri- 
ated to the grazing of sheep. The soil is of a quick, 
active nature, producing a fine sweet grass, of which 
sheep are exceedingly fond, and on which they fatten 
admirably in the summer, and will live pretty well 
during the whole winter by being ‘“‘ helped out,” as the 
people here say, by a little hay or a few turneps. In 
making a pedestrion tour, with an American friend, in 
the Isle of Wight, I passed along one of these downs 
from Brading to Arreton, some six miles. The vallies 
on each side exhibited the most beautiful cultivation I 
ever saw. The reform of which I spoke in my last, 
had here dene its work thoroughly. Clusters of trees 
here and there adorned the landscape; but none in- 
fested the wheat-fields. The hedges, except enough to 
divide the land iato lots of forty, fifty, or sixty acres, 
had disappeared. The distance from the cultivated 
fiields on the north to these on the south might have 
been two miles. On the rising ground between, were 
feeding thousands upon thousands of sheep and lambs, 
all South Downs, or a cross in which the features of the 
Seuth Down were dominant, and so far as I could 
learn, all in the care of a single shepherd, whose cot- 
tage was central between Brading and Arreton, and 
was the only dwelling-house on a territory five or six 
miles in length and two or three in width I then 
believed, what I had heard before, that the Isle of 
Wight sends immense quantities of the finest mutton 
to London. I do not mean to imply that sheep farm- 
ing is confined to such downs. Almost all farmers in 
this country have sheep, more or less. In grain-grow- 
ing districts sheep are employed to feed off the turnep 
crop, and thus prepare the ground for the crop that is 
to follow. 
to the growing of mutton and wool; and it is undoubt- 


But the downs are devoted almost entirely 


ediy the wisest disposition that could be made of them. 

On the other hand, certain interval lands, as the 
valley of Aylesbury, are appropriated to the grazing 
John Lee, LL. D., of Dector’s Commons, 
London, but the owner, and a part of the year the resi- 
dent, of Hartwell Hou-e, in Buckinghamshire, invited 
me to visit him on his estate, in that county—said he 


of cattle. 


knew something of farmiag, and that his men, some of 
them, knew more; and he would put me in the way of 
seeing some of the most sensible farmers in that part 
of the country. 

The bailiff told me that Dr. Lee’s estate extended 
thirteen miles in one direction and about two in the 


| other—said he was a good master, probably the best 


in England, and was beloved by all the tenants. He 
introduced me to four large farmers on the Doetor’s es- 
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tate. One of them, Mr. Richard Loasley, is entirely 
a grazing farmer. The others are mainly so, but 
grow a little corn. Mr. Loasley’s farm contains, if I 
recollect rightly, a little less than 300 acres, and is, as 
he supposes, as good land as there is in the world for 
grazing; but he thought would not be remarkably good 
for any other purpose. He said it had not been plow- 
ed for a hundred years certainly, and he knew not how 
much longer. He would not have it plowed for any- 
thing; could not get as good a turf on it in fifty years 
if it should be plowed up. Besides, he was bound by 
his lease not to plow it. JI asked him if it would pro- 
duce more by the use of bone dust or any kind of ma- 
nure? He said it did not require it; it produced well 
enough without. I asked him how many cattle he had 
kept in the lot where we were, which contained sixty 
acres. He could not tell; was buying and selling all 
the time; had no regular number; but thought that 
field would kcep a cow and three or four sheep to the 
acre. I asked him if the setting apart such beautiful 
land, where there was no obstruction to the plow, to 
perpetual pasturage, was a common thing in England? 
He said there was very little as good land, perhaps 
none; but there was considerable land, which all expe- 
rience taught would produce more net profit as pasture 
than in any other way, and when this was the case, he 
asked, why not pasture it, and why not forbid it to be 
plowed, in the lease? What this man said has been 
confirmed to me by others. There are certain qualities 
of land here, which will produce sweet and abundant 
feed perpetually. These are appropriated to the dairyt 
or the making of beef. If the former, they are dress- 
ed with bone dust. to resupply the phosphates carried 
off in the milk; if to the latter, there is little need of 
any dressing. other than the animals give them. It 
should be kept in mind that owing to the cloudiness and 
dampness of the climate, the droppings of animals are 
incorporated with the soil far more perfectly than with 
us. What surprises one not accustomed to this state of 
things, is the almost perfect evenness with which the 
pastures are fed; if fed closely, they are close in eve- 
ry part; and if there is rank feed in a pasture, it is 
about equally so all over. Mr. Loasley’s eattle were 
of various breeds. He buys when and where he can 
buy to advantage, but prefers the larger breeds for this 
land. I never saw finer Durhams, except at the Glou- 
cester show. Such pastures, I think, go far to aecount 
for the surpas:ing excellence of the English cattle. Mr. 
L. is confident that the large cattle consume less in 
proportion to their growth—thinks they are more pro- 
fitable than smaller ones, on his land; but that they 
would not do well everywlfere. Not only the wise ap- 
propriation of lands to the various purposes of grazing, 
but the selection of animals suited to each district, is 
aimed at and measurably obtained by British agricul- 
turists. It is so with other branches of husbandry ; 
and I would gladly dwell on this point did space per- 
mit. ‘Pheir lands are subjected to one or another rota- 
tion of crops, to this or that mode of eultivation, with 
a wise and far-seeing policy, which in no small degree 


accounts for their success. Yours truly, J. A. Nasu. 
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Green Manuring. 


What is the value of buckwheat in comparison to a 
goed field of clover when plowed under for a crop of 
wheat, either by experiment or analysis? Also, of 
eorn sowed and turned under for the same purpose ? 
We frequently fail of having clover catch well; then we 
need some substitute. For raising wheat, please also 
state what quantity of buekwheat or corn you would ad- 
vise te sow to the aere, to be plowed under. If it is 
known what ingredients buckwheat contain, and what 
quantity of the same is needed for a crop of wheat, 
please give the information. Orrin Orton. Falls- 
church, Fairfax County, Virginia, Sept. 1, 1853. 

We do not know that any analysis of the straw of 
buekwheat has been made, from which we can procure 
the desired information. This erop is very easily and 
quickly raised for green manuying, but in real value is 
far inferior to clover. Corn sown thickly has been but 
little tried for this purpose, and although doubtless in- 
fertor to an equal weight of elover, yet as about double 
the amount may be usually raised on the same land, it 
may yet be found very valuable. As eorn is a plant 
that is much aceelerated in grewth by cultivation, we 
have always found best to sow it in furrows before har- 
rowing im, so that a eultivator may be passed between 
when a foot high. This method also requires less seed, 
and the seed being scattered ma furrow, 3s mote com- 
pletely covered with the harrow. To plow it under, 
first harrow it across the drills. Three bushels of corn 
as seed to the acre will afford one fourth more weight of 
crop than two bushels. For buckwheat, the amount 
commonly sown for raising the grain will be best. 

We are greatly deficient in accurate, measured ex- 
periments, to show the relative value of different crops 
for green manuring, and we should be glad if a few in- 
telligent cultivators would take it up, and give the sub- 
ject a thorough and careful trial. 

—_— 


Subsoil Plows—F'armers’ Clubs. 





I have been for some time purposing te get a subsoil 
plow. The troubie is that my farm is small and I have 
but ene team. Now the advertisers of the ‘* Michigan 
sod and subsoil plow,”’ say it does the wor'’s of the common 
and the subsoil plow, and that it requires no more draft 
than the common plow. If so, I will get one. What 
is your opinion of it ? We are endeavoring to get upa 
Farmers’ Club here. Will yousend me acopy of a con- 
stitution of some Club, or give me such instructions as 
you may think proper. €.N.B. Orient, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 13, 1853. 

The Michigan plow, which is strictly a trench-plow, 
is @ capital implement, but it requires nearly double the 
amount of team to draw it, that is needed for a commen 
plow of corresponding size. In turning over old pasture 
eleven inches deep, (which is about twiee the depth of 
common sward plowing,) we have found it necessary to 
employ three yoke of oxen ; and about the same force 
was requisite in plowing stubble land to a depth of one 
foot—the soil being a sandy and gravelly loam, not 
clayey enough ever to crack in drying. If a two herse 
subsoil plow were made to follow a common plow, we 
have no doubt that one foot of the surface would be 
made so mellow, that two yoke of oxen or four horses 
would run the Michigan plow through with ease. 

The two separate slices cut at the same time with the 
Michigan plow, enables it to atiain a given depth with 
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less force than is needed for a single plow of like depth, 
or with one plow following in the furrow of another. 
Will some of our subscribers who have had experience 
in the management of Farmers’ Clubs, please furnish 
briefly the substance of a constitution, or such practical 


points as may prove useful ? 
a 


Cure for the Potato Rot. 


In a recent conversation with Mr. Joun Barrett, 
Jr., of Cayuga Bridge, on the subject of the potato 
disease, he informed us that he had not been troubled 
with the rot for some years, and that there was an 
easy remedy for it, which all might apply with very 
little trouble or expense. On inquiring for this simple 
remedy, we expected to have been told that it was a 
secret, to be revealed only to those who were willing to 
contribute a handsome reward to the discoverer. But 
Mr. B. freely gave us his experience, which we as free- 
ly impart to our readers, leaving it to them to make 
the experiment, if they think proper. 

Mr. Barrett stated that a few years since, he, as 
well as most of his neighbors, lost their entire crop of 
potatoes by the rot—that the next spring he was com- 
pelled to go to another town for seed, where he procur- 
ed a supply for himself and an adjoining neighbor, and 
where he was told how to prevent the disease. He said 
he and his neighbor planted the seed he procured on 
adjoining fields—the soil and treatment similar—only 
that Mr. B. applied the remedy recommended to him— 
which consisted in sowing ashes over the field once a 
week for six weeks, commencing shortly after the sec- 
ond hoeing of the crop. He used from two to three 
bushels of ashes per acre, which is sufficient to give 
the potato-tops a good dusting. The result was that 
his field was entirely free from the disease, while the 
potatoes on the adjoining field, without this application 
of ashes, rotted badly. Since then, Mr. B., as well as 
most of his neighbors, had applied ashes, and had been 


entirely free from the disease. 
a 


Addison Co. (Vt.) Fair. 


The annual Agricultural Fair of this County, was 
held Oct.5. The exhibition of stock was unusually 
large and excellent, and what one might expect from 
the home 6f the Vermont Black Hawk horses and fine 
thorough-bred sheep. 

Sheep—The show of sheep was very large and ex- 
cellent. There was a fine show of the French Meri- 
noes, by S. W. Jewett of Middlebury, the extensive 
importer of this breed, so favorably known to the pub- 
lic. The number of Spanish Merinoes exhibited was 
much larger, and of unrivalled excellence. The exhi- 
bitors were E. Hammond, Middlebury ; David G. Cut- 
ting, Shoreham; W. Remelee, E. Sanford, F. H. Dean, 
A. J. Wooster, Cornwall—and many others. 

There were several pens of crosses between the French 
and Spanish Merinoes, which were very splendid sheep; 
among the best of them, we noticed a pen exhibited by 
T. B. Helley, of Cornwall. There was also of long 
wooled and mutton sheep a very fair show. It is un- 











questionably true that no County in the Union can 
show so many good sheep as this. 

Catile.—There was a large show of cattle, some of 
them very fine specimens. Among others, we noticed 
very fine Devons by Wm. R. Sanford, of Orwell, and 
Durhams by H. Plumley, of New-Haven; C. L. Smith, 
of Bristol—and others. 

Horses—The show of horses was unprecedentedly 
large and excellent; most of which were descendants of 
the patriarch “ Black Hawk.” Among the older horses 
of this family we noticed very fine stallions shown by G@. 
A. Austin, Orwell; R. M. Wilcox, Shoreham—and oth- 
ers. 

Of four years old stallions, there was a very ex- 
cellent display by Rider & Myrick, I. D Fletcher, D. 
S. Myrick, Bridport; G. V. Cook, New-Haven; C. A. 
Lewis, Cornwall—and others. 

A three year old, which can go his mile inside of 
three minutes, was shown by D. 8S. Myrick, Bridport; 
and other very fine colts of this age by Dr. G. T. Gale, 
Bridport; G. V. Cook, New-Haven; 0. Russell, Shore- 
ham—and other exhibitors. 

Of two-year old stallions, a splendid show was made 
by numerous members of the society; among which 
were N. Grosvenor, H. Hamilton, Dr. G. T. Gale, C. N. 
Hayward, N. Lee, C. Crane, Bridport, and M. S. Duty, 
Salisbury. We noticed several very fine brood mares, 
and one very superior, of the “ Hickory’’ blood, shown 
by Dr. Gale, which drew the first premium. 

In short, the exhibition was one which every admirer 
of good horses would have gloried in, and demonstrated 
the “‘ Black Hawk” horses to be unequaled by any 
other race. 

The show of Fowls, Swine, Manufactures, &c., was 
well indicative of the entire Fair, and all gave evi- 
dence of the skill and perseverance for which the farm- 
ers of Addison Co. are proverbial. D. 

—p— 
State Pairs. 





The Ohio State Fair was held at Dayton, on the 
20th—24th of September, and was eminently success- 
ful, the grounds and fixtures all being in the best order ; 
the weather fine, and the attendance large. The exhi- 
bition of live stock is said to have been superior, while 


in some other respects it did not equal, some of the pre- 
vious fairs. The Address was delivered py Governor 


Waicnurt, of Indiana, whom we had the pleasure of 
hearing at the Vermont State Fair, and “ was plain 
and practical, and eminently adapted to the occasion.” 
The receipts were about $14,000. Among the prizes 
were 152 silver goblets, 64 silver pitchers, 125 silver 
medals, two of gold, $50 each, and 75 of bronze. 

The Rhode Island State Exhibition was held at 
Providence on the 20th and 2lst of last month. The 
show of stock and of agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts was large, and of a gratifying character. The 
trial of Ketchum’s Mowing Machine attracted much 
attention, and performed its work in a most satisfactory 
manner. There was a great show of working oxen, a 
team of 170 yoke appearing in the procession. 
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Improved Mowing Machine. 


The Scientific American speaks in pleasing terms 
of an improvement in mowing machines, for which a 
patent is being received by Martin Hallenbeck, of this 
city. It consists in placing the sickle or cutter at the 
back of the driving wheel, and attaching the draft pole 
to the machine out of line with the driving wheel, and 
at the side of the driving wheel towards the sickle. By 
this arrangement the line of draft is made to counter- 
act the resistance which the grass offers to the sickle ; 
the sickle consequently moves forward in a steady man- 
ner, keeping in the same line; the machine thereby 
being made to proceed with a very steady motion. The 
fingers of this machine for holding the grass are pecu- 
liarly constructed, so as to prevent the grass from be- 
ing forced out from them when acted upon by the 
sickle; the recesses in the fingers are also prevented 
from beigg clogged or filled with dirt. The sickle is 
also secured above the fingers by a metal plate in a 


very superior manner. 
a es 


Field Beets. 


A notice of the mode of raising field beets and of 
using their leaves for soiling cattle in summer and au- 
tumn, as adopted by U. E. Dodge & Co., of Dunkirk, 
has appeared in some of the papers lately. The outer 
or first leaves of the root, it is stated, soon begin to de- 
cay and drop, and are of no further use to the growing 
root. These outer leaves are therefore stripped off as 
soon as they are fully developed—and of which a man 
will collect a bushel in five minufes—and given to cows, 
constituting for them an excellent succulent food. The 
practice is continued for two or three months, with no 
detriment to the crop of roots. It is added, that the 
food of six cows for three months may be thus obtained 
from the leaves of an acre of beets. This seems like 
an extravagant estimate, and we give it for what it is 
worth—it may furnish suggestions for future experi- 
Ments 

In commenting on the statement, and in allusion to 
the alleged value of the beet leaves as food for milch 
cows, the American Agriculturist says that according 
to his experience they have invariably produced scour- 
ing in the animals fed upon them, whether fed to cat- 
tle, sheep or swine; and that salting, or mixing with 
other food, did not prevent this result. The same paper 
adds, that the roots have been found to keep best in 
heaps of about 100 bushels each, well ventilated with 
several holes at the top, as they are apt to grow in mild 


weather in winter if kept too close and warm. 
———— 


Mechanics vs. Farmers. 


Messrs. Epitors—It needs but little discernment 
and research, to arrive at the fact that the farming 
community, as a body, are far behind the mechanical 
profession in making those advances in the calling to 
which they are attached, which its importance abso- 
lutely nequires. The mechanic studies to become ac- 
quainted with improvements of the day, and the nature 
of his business; hence he husbands his time to the best 
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advantage; he compares and analizes ideas with those 
of his profession. Two dollars a year for a well con- 
ducted journal, treating on the arts and sciences, he 
considers is as necessary to his business, as clothing or 
food is to the body; and in addition he must have a 
library of choice reading, its well drawn plates deline- 
ating the improvements made from time to time. Thus 
his leisure hours become his study hours, diversifying 
his time and storing his mind with useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. 

Now it is not to be wondered at, under such cireum- 
stances, that the farmer looks upon the mechanic as 
enjoying life in a preferable degree to himself. When 
the farmer looks into the workshop, he sees all regu- 
larity ; all goes on with the precision of clockwork ; he 
sees theory based on practice, and knowledge on expe- 
rience, growing out of experimental tests which give 
facts as the result. While the farmer sees this, he 
looks with distrust on his own pursuit, and as his eyes 
wander over his farm, he sees that same old hedge 
occupying that same prominent position it did when he 
inherited it from his father, years and years before. 
His fields are covered with stones and rocks, bearing 
abundant marks of the plow and drag, showing to a 
great degree his inexhaustible patience in suffering 
them stubbornly to remain as nuisances, when they 
might be made useful in protecting his crops, and save 
one half the wear and tear in cultivation. Slough 
holes look as unseemly and unpromising as they did 
when he was 2 hoy. Cold and springy places flinging 
up their growth of moss and wildness, when only a 
little trouble in under draining would not only remove 
those disagreeable witnesses of sloth and negligence, 
but render them the most productive parts of the field. 
His crops resemble those scen in Pharaoh’s dream, 
“withered, thin, and blasted with the east wind.” 
Well says the farmer, as each year gives up its scanty 
return, what shall I do? I delve and work hard, early 
and late; I economise close; I neither spend time in 
running about the country, nor my money for worth- 
less agricultural papers teeming with visionary specu- 
But the truth says he, may as well come out 
Poor fellow ! 


lations. 
first as last; farming is hard business. 
And yet how many are to be found of the same kind ; 
living monuments, brooding over their own ignorance ; 
exhibiting abundant proofs of the narrow contracted 
sphere in which they move. And yet évidences of this 
kind are neither few nor far between. The fact is, the 
farming community of this country bear a pitiable 
front. Our farmers are in general well read, and well 
informed on other subjects than those connected with 
their own interests, and their own pursuits. The theory 
and practice of politics is well read and understood ; 
the relative position of nations one with another are 
strictly canvassed. But in farming pursuits, darkness 
rests like an incubus on a great part of the farming 
community, rendering them almost entirely ignorant of 
the true principles of those agencies that might be 
brought to bear in renovating land, and maturing 


crops. The fact is, the mind of the farmer wants to be 
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as elastic and expansive asthe mind of the professional 
man. We lack in reading; we rank below our call- 
ing; we ought to elevate the theory and practice of 
farming, and make it a scientific study. No farmer 
should shrink back at the expense of taking an agri- 
cultural paper; he should have a well stored choice 
farming library ; ha should make himself familiar with 
geology and chemistry. Treat and study farming as a 
science, and you will at once see farmers’ boys study- 
ing to elevate their standard of character, and assume 
that position that the importance of their calling re- 
quires. B.T. East Glenville, Sept. 12, 1853. 








Dural & Domestic Economy. 
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To Make Butter Come. 


Messrs. Epitors—That, in converting cream into 
butter, it should sometimes require little, and at others, 
great labor, is incomprehensible to most persons, and by 
the ignorant is not unfrequently imputed to witchcraft. 
It, however, may be laid down as a general rule, that 
whatever disquiets a cow, not only lessens her milk, but 
renders its churning less easy. This may be observed 
when cows are not regularly salted, or when changed 
from young to old pastures in the fall, or when fed on 
frost bitten grass, or suddenly changed from grass to 
hay, or from good to poor feed during winter. Under 
some of these causes it is sometimes impossible to pro- 
duce butter in the usual way. The difficulty, however, 
is easily obviated, and most easily by using Crowell’s 
Thermometer Churn. When the butter manifests a dis- 
position net to come, a gallon of boiling water should be 
put in the lower chamber of the churn, and the crank 
tnrned from five to ten minutes. If there are buttery 
particles in the cream, they will appear to be melted. 
The hot water should then be drawn off and cold water 
substituted. A churning of about five minutes will then 
most assuredly fetch the butter. Such butter, when 
worked with judgment and care, may be made to be 
nearly as good as that produced in the ordinary way. 
A FARMER. —>— 


Drying Fruit. 





[The following suggestion may be a good one, but 
we always feel most confidenee in such as have been 
tested by actual experience. Objections often occur on 
trial <] 

I have thought of a method to diminish the labor 
and expedite the business of drying fruit. To save the 
trouble and expense of making scaffolds, which is the 
great reason why so much fruit which rots in the fall 
and winter is not dried and saved, I would tie loops in 
the corners of a sheet, or cloth of any suitable kind of 
size, and drive stakes, at a proper distance, into the 
ground, sharpen them at the top, hang it on the stakes 
and spread on the fruit. On the approach of rains, 
they can at once and easily be gathered up and taken 
under cover. As cold weather approaches, six or eight 
sheets, one under the other, can be hung up over head 








in the kitchen, on little fastenings prepared for the 
purpose, and fruit spread on them. Thus the whole 
ceiling may be occupied until all the fruit devoted to 
the purpose, or beginning to decay, is dried. T.H.G 


Sand Lake, October 24, 1853. 
—_ 


The Tomato. 


Will you please give information through the Coun- 
try Gentleman of what country the Tomato is a native, 
and how long since it was introduced into the United 
States? 

Did you ever eat a tomato pie? They are very good, 
made like an apple pie, or like a lemon pie, but better 
as a custard. In making tomato preserves, and espe- 
cially in making tomato figs, there is much juice or 
syrup left; this is sufficiently sweet, and added to beat- 
en eggs as one would add milk, makes a pie of fine 
relish. Yours, E. E. Taftsville, Vt. 

The Tomato (Solanum lycopersicum, and belonging 
to the same genus as the potato and egg-plant,) is a 
native of South America, and was first introduced to 
cultivation in Europe in 1596, but how long it has been 
used for soups, sauces, ketchup, and pickles, we are 
unable to say, or when It was introduced into the Uni- 
ted States. Qur impression is that the French and 
Italians first adopted its extensive use, as it is said 
that during the early part of the present century, whole 
flelds were seen covered with the crops, especially in 
the vicinity of Rome and Naples. 

—p— 
Water-procf Paint. 


A writer in a Jate number of the Scientific American, 
who gives the initials of S. C., and dates at Lebanon, 
Ohio, supplies the following information with regard to 
paints, that may be useful to the readers of our paper: 


Cheap and useful paint for roofs, walls, fences, out- 
side plastering, ete., may be made by wing tar—com- 
mon tar or coal tar, made thin with spirits vf turpentine. 
Let this be used instead of linseed oil, and to form the 
body add fine earthy matter, such as dried clay or soft 
burnt bricks ground fine in a plaster mill. 

The soft shaly slates of different colors, like the ‘“‘Ohio 
Paint,’ also answers a good purpose when finely pul- 
verized, to form the body of the paint. For the coarsest 
kind of work, dry fine sandy loam may be used as a 
body. Any of these earthy bodies, when made suffi- 
ciently fine, can be used to good purpose in painting 
either with the tar mixture or oil. Plastered walls on 
the outside of buildings may be thus rendered water- 
proof and lasting by using the above cheap paints, and 
after one or two coats it will take but a small quantity 
of.oil paint with lead, to make a fine finish with a single 
coat of any desired color. Whenever a surface thus 
rendered impervious by this cheap means, is painted 
over with oil and lead, a single coat upon the surface, 
instead of being absorbed, will dry in a thin tough film 
on the surface, and be more effective than three coats 
of the same paint upon an unprepared surface, which 
like that of common wood-work, absorbs the oil from 
the lead.—Ohio Farmer. 

——<> 

To Preserve Ripe Tomatoes.—To each quart 
skinned and pressed down tight add a quart of brown 
sugar, and boil them together for an hour and a half; 
then to each quart of tomatoes add one lemon in slices, 
with some ginger tied in bags, or you may use the ex- 
tract, and boil it another hour anda half. Then take 
it from the fire, and cool it before putting it into the jar. 
Tie it up tight, and keep it in a cool place. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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New Pears. 





We present our readers with outline 
figures of a few pears of late introduction, 
which give promise of being valuable, 
for no new variety can be adopted without 
this reserve, for extensive cultivation. 
The trial of only a year or two may de- 
velope some excellent characteristics, but 
there are so many points that form a real- 
ly valuable sort, as for instance, hardi- 
ness, productiveness, freedom from vari- 
ous defects in the fruit, and thriftiness of 
growth, some of which may not be fully 
perceived at first, or which may change 
as the tree gets older, that great caution 
should be used in making out a standard 
list from partial strangers. ; 

Nouveau Poireav.—This is a large 
pear, pyriform, with a broad crown, and 
rather narrow neck—the color a dull green, 
and when fully exposed to the sun with a 
brownish-red cheek. The flesh is melting 
and juicy, with a rich, sweet, and deli- 
cious flavor, with a melon-like aroraa. 
Where it has fruited, it has been pro- 
nounced of first rate quality, giving pro- 
mise of being worthy of the term “ best, 
as adopted by the Pomological Congress.— 
The tree is vigorous and productive, and rather 
upright in growth. It ripens durinz the latter 
part of autumn. 

This variety appears to succeed admirably in 
: France, and we may therefore believe it to be 
one of general adaptation. It is figured and 
described by Leroy in Hovey’s Magazine, where 
it is represented as twice the size of the figure 
here given, and as more contracted at the crown, 
like the Winkfield. 

LANGELIER.—Some of our most intelligent cul- 
tivators give this and the Lawrence as the two 
most valuable early winter pears, although not 
possessing the superlative richness of the Winter 
Nelis. The Langelier is of rather large size, 
obtuse pyriform, color light green at first, but 
becoming yellow when fully ripe, reddened next 
the sun, the flesh yellowish white, melting, juicy, 
fine-grained, with a moderately rich, excellent ' 
flavor. It ripens, if well kept, during the first | 
half and middle of winter, although if too sina’ 
exposed to warmth, it will ripen late in autumn. 
The tree is of very vigorous growth—its produc- 
tiveness has not, so far as we know, been yet 
determined. [The term Beurre, prefixed to 
this pear, and to at least one hundred other 
sorts, ought to be discarded by cultivators, for 
it is applied to pears of all kinds, except to a 
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very few baking varieties, and has less definite mean- 
ing, if possible, than the word pippin among apples. 
Hence Aremberg, Capiaumont, Deil, &c., should take 
the place of Beurre d Armberg, Beurr. de Capiau- 
mont, &e.] 

Howe t.—This is an American variety, and origi- 
nated at New-Haven, Ct. Although not of the highest 
flavor, its fine appearance and early productiveness, 
render it apparently well worthy of general cultivation. 
It is large im size, thick pyriform, with a broad round 
body, color a fine pale yellow at maturity, often with 
a faint blush next the sun—fiesh melting and juicy, 
slightly sub-acid, with a fine flavor. The first speci- 
mens we ever saw of the Howell pear were given us 
by Georce Gasrie. of New-Haven, at the first Po- 
mological Congress in New-York, and were of only me- 
dium size ; but all the fruit which we have seen grown 
in Western New-York, (two seasons) were decidedly 
large, some of them nearly double the size of the 
figure, which was drawn from specimens grown by 
M. P. Wilder of Boston. 


—>——_ 
Conservatories and Green-Houses. 


It is gratifying to the lovers of gardening, to find 
that many around this neighborhood are building, ex- 
tending, or repairing their green-houses. We can 
name four different establishments under the two first, 
and several under the last, evidently signifying that 
Albany does not intend to be left behind in the higher 
branches of this delightful occupation. Horticultural 
societies do much towards this, and we hope the inhab- 
itants of Albany will spare no efforts to place their so- 
ciety in such a position as will allow its officers to offer 
such inducements to growers, as will make them willing 
to bring their products together in honorable rivalry. 


There is doubtless many who would like to have the 
pleasure of a walk in their own green-house, but fear 
the expense. It isthought terrible. So it is, if carried 
out as some do; but that need not be the case. A small 
house rightly constructed, will impart as much pleasure 
to its owner, and grow plants as well, and often better, 
than where the cost is thousands of dollars. 

The great point of all good glass structures is light, 
ventilation, and efficient means for supplying artificial 
heat for the plants for which it is intended. For the 
amateur, it is generally a miscellaneous collection of 
plants that will thrive in the temperature of a common 
green-house, or, in other words, a house where the win- 
ter artificial heat need not be over 40 or 45 degrees. 
This is by far the most useful structure ; as persons of 
the most limited means may have one, with but little 
expense, if they will spend a little of their leisure time 
in attending to the wants and requirements of the plants. 


The pleasure of a green-house is greatly enhanced, 
if, by stepping out of the dwelling, you also step into 
the warm, comfortable atmosphere of a green-house. 

In the accompanying figures, it will be seen that the 
green-house is attached to the dwelling, having a sash 
door (a) placed in such a way as to admit a view from 
the parlor the whole length of the house. The dimen- 
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sions are as follows :—Height 12 feet, width and depth 
15 by 20; (b) walk, extending all round the house, 24 
feet wide; (c) stage in the center, for growing the taller 
plants, and (d) shelf for growing the smaller stock of 
plants, and a few conspicuous flowering ones among 
them. 


The sides of the house are 8 feet high, consisting of 
a row of sashes (_f,) 3} feet high, fitting into the top and 
bottom plate, and a wall (A,) on which the whole stands. 
The rafters are placed about 4 feet apart, with two 
sashes on each, the top ones sliding over the bottom, 
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to give air; working by means of pully, cord and 
weight. 

The upright sash should also be used for this pur- 
pose, by fixing hinges on the top, with a racket on the 
bottom, the sashes moving outwards. There is a door 
(7) leading into the garden. 

The next point to be considered is the heating, 
which, in this plan, is by the circulation of air, or 
what in England is styled ‘‘ Polmaise.” In the cel- 
lar, under the parlor, next the cellar wall, is fixed an 
air tight stove with an air chamber, shown by the 
dotted lines on (), built over it. A drain is led into 
this from the farthest end of the house at 2, with an 
opening into it at 3. Another drain is brought from 





4 into the air chamber, to supply fresh air, with a 
| door to shut it off when the cold is too intense to admit 
' of it. There is an opening at 1, where the heated air 
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escapes into the house; as it cools, it falls, passes in 
at 2, to the air chamber, is warmed over again, and 
thus a perpetual circulation is kept up. The house 
can be heated just as readily by flue or het water 
passing around under the front shelf, but should be 
sufficiently low, so as not to interfere with the walks. 

The cost of such a house, plain and strong, ought 
not to be more than 300 dollars; and fixed with orna- 
ments, to suit the style of dwelling house, certainly 
not over $350 to $400. Epear Sanprrs, gr. to J. F. 
Rathbone, Washington st., Albany. 


—fj— 
Pomological Meetings. 


Informal meetings for the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with fruit culture, were held for two evenings, 
during the recent State Fair at Saratoga Springs, and 
much interesting information was communicated. 

First Eveninc.—Cracking of the Pear.—-The 
subject of the cracking of the pear was introduced, and 
a number of gentlemen present were unanimous in stat- 
ing that in New-England and in other places where the 
cracking had generally destroyed the White Doyenne, 
(or Virgalieu,) this variety had entirely escaped when 
propagated on the quince. The only exception was 
mentioned by A. Sau of Newburgh, where it is usual- 
ly quite fair, but during the present season of extraor- 
dinary rains, it had cracked badly, and alike on both 
quince and pear. E. W. Leavenwortu of Syracuse, 
said that of the thousands of bearing trees of that 
place, none had ever cracked except those brought 
from Long-Island ; hence the inference thatthe disease 
was mainly from a constitutional condition of the stock 
or variety—most others, however, inclined to the opin- 
ion that this disaster results from a peculiarity of the 
season. The present year it had been more prevalent 
than usual; A. Saul stated that all his carly pears 
were fine, and the late ones much injured ; the first part 
of the season being favorable, and the latter excessive- 
ly wet. Cases were mentioned, however, where the in- 
fluence of soil had contributed to the same result, in 
trees dissimilarly affected in the same immediate 
neighborhood, subjected alike to every peculiarity of 
the season. 

The opinion was expressed by a number present, that 
the cracking of fruit results from the same cause that 
produces leaf blight on the tree ; and several instances 
were mentioned where the cracking had commenced 
first on the lower parts of the tree, where the leaves 
had been correspondingly attacked. 
| Select lists.—It was proposed that such gentlemen 
present as were familiar with the best varieties of the 
pear, should furnish a list of the three best, or such as 
they would plant the most largely fer their own use. 
| The Seckel, Bartlett and Virgalieu, (or Doyenne,) 
| were selected by P. Barry of Rochester, E. W. Leav- 

ENWORTH of Syracuse, and T. C. MaAxweE t, of Gene- 
| va. J. J. Tuomas of Macedon, named Flemish Beauty, 
| Seckel and Virgalieu; J. Bartrey of Clinton county, 
preferred Louise Bonne of Jersey, Flemish Beauty 
and Winkfield. Dr. Wenpve tt of Albany, and A. 
Saut of Newburgh, would choose Seckel and Bartlett, 











and would add the Virgalieu or (Doyenne,) provided it 
should still continue to do as well as in years past. It 
thus appears, that of the seven votes given, six were 
for the Seckel, six for the Virgalieu, five for the Bart- 
lett, two for the Flemish Beauty and one for the Wink- 
field. 

The smallness of size having been stated as an ob- 
jection to the Seckel, one gentleman remarked that a 
tree on his grounds, which had been uncultivated, had 
borne such small fruit as is usually seen; the present 
year it had been well tilled, (without much manure,) 
with an increase in the size of the crop, and a three- 


fold increase in the size of the fruit—many of the spe- 
cimens being quite as large as an ordinary Virgalieu. 


The opinion was given by several that the Seckel had 
not been allowed a fair chance in ordinary manage- 
ment, and that with high culture, its fruit would be 
much heavier and finer. 

Fire Blight.—E. W. Leavenworth had found the 
fast growing sorts of the pear, and those stimulated 
with high manuring, much more liable to blight than 
those with short, compact wood ; and that the disaster 
usually occurred during the prevalence of the hottest 
weather; which was in accordance with the observa- 
tions of several others. 

Prorits OF Fruit Cutture.—This subject being 
introduced, some statements were made of the large 
profits derived from the culture of the Lady Apple. 
W. H. Dennine of Dutchess county, had annually sold 
forty dollars worth of fruit from a singie tree, the price 
varying from eight to twelve dollars per bushel. The 
soil was gravelly. On soils of a different character the 
crop had been quite unsuccessful. One gentleman had 
picked ten barrels from his trees, and found only two 
barrels fair, the least blemish entircly spoiling the sale 
of a fancy fruit. Another gentleman stated that from 
an orchard in Orange county, out of five barrels he had 
not obtained a single hatful of good specimens. Dr. 
Warp said that in New-Jersey it succeeded well on 
gravelly loam, which was generally admitted to be its 
best soil. Information was given of the large profits 
of an orchard at Darley, near Philadelphia, containing 
200 trees, and occupying four acres of land. ‘The ave- 
rage annual nett profit was 800 dollars, or 200 dollars 
per acre. The soil of the orchard is constantly culti- 
vated in crops, with the application of bone dust, and 
it is regarded as one of the neatest and best specimens 
of orchard culture in the state. 

The high price of this apple depends entirely on the 
demand for it in cities for fashionable evening parties, 
which is far greater than the supply. American grown 
Lady Apples also command a very high price for the 
same object in London. The opinion was however ex- 
pressed, that as it is not a fruit of the highest charac- 
ter and value, and the fashion may not always contin- 
ue in its favor, it would be unsafe to plant it largely, 
or exclusively for market. 

Profits of Pear Culture.—It was stated by a gen- 
tleman present that Martin Smitu of Tarrytown, had 
sold 600 dollars worth of Virgalieu pears, (at $4 per 
bushel,) from less than an acre, besides nearly $100 
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worth of Bartletts. Another instance was mentioned 
where an old tree, growing in Western New-York, had 
annually yielded from 20 to 50 dollars worth of pears, 
at two and a half dollars per bushel. An acre would 
admit one hundred such trees, and would yield annu- 
ally from two to three thousand dollars in fruit. The 
tree mentioned received no cultivation. Dr. Warp 
had obtained from forty trees of the Bartlett, which had 
been planted only seven years, and which had com- 
mencsd bearing three years afterwards, an average of 
half a bushel per tree the present season, and had sold 
them from four to six dollars per bushel. T. C. Max- 
WELL had trees of the Flemish Beauty seven years 
planted, and two years old when set out, that had borne 
two bushels each last year, and over one bushel this. 


Ripening and Marketing Fruit.—All present who 
had tried the Flemish Beauty, had found it, (in com- 
mon with many other sorts,) greatly improved in flavor 
by picking a few days before maturity, and ripening 
within doors. This treatment had also been found ne- 
cessary by some on account of the liability of this pear 
to be blown off by the wind. P. Barry said that the 
treatment must be adapted to the peculiarities of the 
different sorts—that some pears of a soft melting cha- 
racter, such for instance as the Flemish Beauty and 
Belle Lucrative, should be ripened in a cool room, or 
cool dry cellar, to prevent the process from being too 
rapid, and to avoid speedy decay. On the other hand, 
those of a harder or more gritty nature, needed « much 
wirmer temperature. The observations of others cor- 
roborated this statement. A dark drawer had been 
found the best place for a pear to complete its ripening 
and to acquire its finest color. Whatever the tempera- 
ture might be, that is best adapted tothe maturing pro- 
cess, preserving a uniformity, and avoiding changes, 
was regarded of great importance; and also that too 
dry atmosphere was unfavorable to the ripening of win- 
ter pears, especially, which had to remain exposed to 
it a long time, and which, if they once became too dry, 
never could be made to soften by maturity. 


Winter Pears.—Gentlemen present being called 
upon to name the best winter pears, P. Barry express- 
ed his preference for the Lawrence, Winter Nelis. and 
Easter Beurre. The Lawrence and Winter Nelis 
would ripen well in boxes in cellars, and the Easter 
Beurre was unquestionably the best very late keeper, 
but should be always grown upon the quince. J. Bar- 
rEY of Clinton co. named two, the Winkfield and 
Winter Nelis; J. J. THomas selectad the Winkfield, 
Lawrence, Winter Nelis and Easter Beurre; Dr. 
WENDELL preferred the Winkfield, Winter Nelis, and 
Easter Beurre on quirce. For exclusively raising 
on quince, P. Barry would prefer the Winkfield, Glout 
Morceau, and Easter Beurre. A few gentlemen 
who were acquainted with the Doyenne gris d’ Hiver, 
regarded it as giving the highest promire of all the new 
winter sorts. —— 


Vinevarpds IN Catrrornia.—-In Los Angelos coun- 
ty are 105 vineyards, containing 450,000 vines, each 
of which produces, on an average, five pounds of fruit. 
The grapes are of the most delicious quality. 
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Fall and Spring Transplanting. 


CORRES PON DENT objects to the prac- 
tice of those “ who still continue in the old de- 
f lusion that fall is the best time for transplant- 
ing trees’’—stating that “some shrubs, and 
almost all plants, removed in the fall, when the sap, 
the great supporter of their life, has gone down into 
.their roots, vegetation ceases in them, and they con- 
signed to a new cold soil, perhaps not a single fibre of 
the roots taking hold until spring, if indeed, detached 
almost if not entirely from all nourishment, any life 
remains, are destroyed by fall transportation. Fruit 
trees, being more hardy, bear up, but they are forever 
stricken,” &c. In the spring, “if the dirt is wet, and 
packed solid round the roots, before they are dug, 
touching or injuring as few of the fibres and roots as 
possible, and carefully setting in their new bed, vege- 
tation goes straight on,” &c. 
We give this quotation for the sake of pointing out 
a very common error, namely, that the sap goes down 
into the roots to winter. Instead of this the sap per- 
vades usually all parts of a tree alike, and while cov- 
ered with leaves these keep up a constant drain or 
“escape. When the leaves fall, although vegetation has 
ceased, the roots still absorb a small quantity, and as 
there is no escape through the leaves, the vessels of the 
tree gradually become filled or distended so that on 
the approach of warm weather, stimulating activity, 
the least wound is followed by a flow of the sap. As 
soon as the new leaves expand, as a general rule, this 
flow from incisions, ceases, in consequence of the drain 
afforded in another direction. — 


Now it usually happens that removing the tree in 
spring cuts off in a measure the supply from the roots 
at the very moment it is most wanted,—an evil quite 
as great as that resulting from any diminished supply 
in consequence of fall transplanting. Our correspond- 
ent speaks of the evil of “ a new, cold soil’’—are we to 
understand from this that the plant has warmed the 
bed in which it stood, and that it is chilled, like a hu- 
man being, by removal to a fresh bed? Is not the 
“new soil” as relatively cold in spring as in autumn ? 
He speaks of life being “ destroyed by transporta- 
tion’ —this must refer to long distances; yet trees may 
be sent thousands of miles, if well packed, with nearly 
or quite the safety attending their removal to the 
next farm. Ample experience has proved this to be 
true. Why are we not allowed to take the same pains 
in saving the roots and carrying the earth upon them, 
for autumn as well as for spring transplanting ?.— 


But throwing théory aside,—we have in the course of 
our practice set out many ten thousands of trees of va- 
rious sizes, both in autumn and in spring, and we are 
satisfied that more, by at least twenty-fold, depends on 
a good soil, careful work, and especially on the subse- 
quent culture, than on the season of the year; never- 
theless, if it were not for the liability to be thrown 
out or raised by frost, and the danger to half tender 
sorts from the cold of winter, we think the advantages 
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would decidedly preponderate in favor of autumn, more 
especially because it is not accompanied with the check 
we have already spoken of, at the very moment the 
trees should commence to grow vigorously. We have 
never found hardy trees to succeed better, if as well, 
other things being the same, as when carefully dug up 
in autumn and well laid in till spring, when they were 
set out, without the above mentioned check. 

Shrubs and small plants, if inclining to be tender, 
are always made more tender the first winter by trans- 
planting ; hence they should be either protected, or 
the work done in spring. Hardy, early starting peren- 
nials, as peonias, pie-plant, &c., should always be set 
in the fall; while tulips and many other bulbs require 
setting a month or two earlier. The practice must be 
modified by circumstances, climate, and the habits of 


the various plants. 
oS 
Hardy Ever Green Trees. 





Deopar or InpIAN Cepar—Abies Deodara of 
Lindley. A native of the western Himalayas, where 
it grows to the height of 150 feet, often with a clear 
trunk eight or ten feet in diameter. This noble cedar 





cannot be too extensively planted, as its peculiar grace- 
ful habit, when in a young state, renders it an attrac- 
tive feature from the first. It has not inaptly been 
termed the Evergreen Larch, from its pieasing light 
green foliage. 





Cepar or LesANon—Abies Cedrus. A native of 
Mount Taurus and Lebanon, but now much scarcer in 
its native habitat than in places in Europe, where it 
has become a general favorite. Its majestic wide, 
spreading branches, when seen in old trees, make it one 
of the very best for planting for the beautiful in land- 
scape scenery, its heavy sombre foliage contrasting 
finely with the lighter foliaged trees. It has been 
ranked by many as too tender to stand the severe 
winters of this country, the cause of which in most in- 
stances, is probably owing to its being planted in cold 
and damp situations; whereas this and the preceding, 
to show their true character, should be planted in a 
dry soil; if considerably elevated above level of the 
sea, so much the better. The illustration given above, 
was taken from one in New-York, growing upon the 
grounds of Thomas Ash, Trent. 


—_— 
Crossing of the Grape. 





Will the pollen of grape vines mix if two vines of 
Catawba and Isabella are run on the same trellis? I 
have a row of each, fifteen feet apart, and not succeed- 
ing with them on stakes, I think of placing them on a 
series of trellis running across, if there be no objection 
to their running together. W.H. Mitter. Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 2, 1853. 

No evil nor visible result will occur from the two 
sorts of grape occupying the same trellis. It is not 
common for one variety to impregnate another, even 
if in close proximity, unless the one impregnated first 
has its own anthers removed artificially. It however 
sometimes occurs. But even when it does occur, the 
pulp or fruit is not at all changed or affected, but only 
the seed, whose hybid nature is developed only when 
new plants are produced and bear fruit. 

—~— 
Strawberries. 





In reply to K. Norris’ question, in your October num- 
ber, asking the name of some productive large fruited 
strawberry “that will hull in picking,” I name the 
Hudson as precisely what he desires. There are five 
or six other varieties which have the same properties, 
but I do not recall their names positively. I think, 
however, that the Moyamensing Pine, Triumph, and 
Cornucopia, are among the number. Wm. R. Prince. 


Flushing, Oct. 3, 1853 
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Scratches in Horses. 


This well known disease, a sort of cutaneous affec- 
tion ending in cracks and sores, between the hinder 
pastern joints and hoofs, is sometimes quite trouble- 
some, and often difficult toeure. Several remedies are 
in common use, among which are, first, shearing off 
closely the hair, then washing well in soap suds, and 
then in salt water or beef brine—washing with soap 
suds and then rubbing off the surf or scabs with a corn 
cob, and applying a thin coating of hog’s lard. Ano- 
ther way is to wash with saltpetre after the soap suds 
washing has become dry, and after the saltpetre has 
become dry to apply a slight coat of turpentine 
with a feather or quill. All these remedies are 
quite similar in character, and are all useful, but we 
have never found anything equal to a solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, applied after the first washing, and after 
the removal of the scabs where necessary. We have 
never seen this remedy recommended, but it is certain- 
ly eminently cleansing in its operation. 

—>— 
Cough in Horses. 





We once had a horse that had caught a bad cold, and 
coughed so severely that he could be heard half a.mile. 
All sorts of remedies were proposed—enough we should 
think, to kill any good horse outright. These remedies 
were all rejected, (although some might have proved 
useful,) and the following course pursued. The horse 
was in the first place very carefully and moderately 
used, so as never to produce perspiration—he was care- 
fully blanketed when the weather was cold, [it was 
about mid-autumn, | or when he was in the least degree 
heated—he was kept constantly on green and succu- 
lent food, clover, roots, &c., and was supplied with a 
plenty of the best water at all times. In a few weeks 
he was perfectly well. Itis an old saying that more 
depends on the nurse than onthe physician, which 
was verified in this instance. 

— 


Feeding Calves. 


In the August number of the Cultivator, under the 
head of ‘‘ notes for the month,’ I observe an account 
of two extraordinary calves, reared by Mr. Aaron Wil- 
son of Ovid, N. Y., in which, in reference to the largest 
one, it is stated, “‘this steer never ran with the cow, 
but was reared ‘*by hand” in the usual method.”— 
Now will Mr. Wilson, or some other of your numerous 
contributers give an account of the usual method of 
raising calves by hand, here spoken of ? The practice 
of managing calves in the south, is so different from that 
here alluded to, that Iam very desirous of seeing an 
account of Mr. Wilson's method, and do not doubt that 
by furnishing it through the columns of the Cultivator, 
he will confer a great favor on many of your subscribers, 
but particularly on your ob’t servant, 8S. F. P. Cald- 
well County, N. C., August 17, 1853. 

We do not know what particular modification of hand- 
rearing was adopted in the instance referred to. One of 
the best modes of management is the following :—Give 
the calf the milk fresh from the cow, at least two or 


three weeks, by allowing it to suck at regular and sta- 
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ted times. As soon as a change is made, it is very im- 
portant that this change should be gradual, as sudden 
transitions are always attended with more or less hazard 
or loss, ora check in growth not quickly got over. The 
first thing is to learn the young calf to drink new milk, 
which is done by drawing its mouth into the vessel while 
sucking the finger. As soon as it will drink freely, let 
@ portion of warmed skim-milk be added, daily increa- 
sing it until, in two or three weeks, it becomes wholly 
cold skim-milk. The milk itself, may, after a while, 
be gradually discontinued, by substituting at first, small 
portions of flour porridge, made like painter's paste, or 
by mixing a pint of flour with water, so as to be as thick 
as cream, and then adding small portions of boiling wa- 
ter, constantly stirring, till a gallon or more has been 
added, applying heat afterwards. This cooking makes 
the flour more agreeable, and increases its nutritive ef- 
fects. At first it will need mixing largely with milk— 
afterwards it may be increased and thickened. Fine 
*‘ middlings*” may be then substituted for flour— 
bean meal has also been found useful when mixed with 
otherfood. Eating hay may be taught early, by placing 
a wisp for the calf to suck, portions,of which will be- 
come detached and eaten. When pasture appears calves 
soon learn to feed on it—but the artifieial food already 
deseribed, must be continued through the summer in 
connection with pasture. When several calves are to 
be fed together, this treatment is not troublesome, and 


will be found economical. 
—— 


Black Leg in Calves. 











The -remedy (?) of Mr. E. Burnuam, for this dis- 
ease, given in the Country Gentleman of the 4th of 
August, and taken from the Ohio Cultivator, namely— 
‘¢as much salt as the animals will eat once in every two 
days,”’ may possibly be a preventive, and I doubt it; but 
certainly it is not a remedy. 

This disease is common, on certain lands only, nay 
it is confined often to eertain fields on the same farm in 
the West of Ireland, where stock raising is carried on 
very extensively, and the only remedy for this fatal 
disease that has ever been discovered, is the following, 
and the only one I ever heard of that was practiced 
with success. 

6 So soon as the first symptom of the disease makes 
its appearance, make an incision in the under part of 
the tail of the animal, near the root, where the skin is 
without hair, separate the skin on either side of the in- 
cision from the bone, and into that purse so formed, put 
a small clove or piece of garlic, so secured as not to 
drop out, and leave it there, and you will find the cure 
certainly effected without further trouble, if the dis- 
ease has not gone too far before observed, and the re- 
medy applied.” 

The great. power of this remedy may be partially es- 
timated, if the operator will observe the quickness with 
which the system is affected, for the operator can no 
sooner go from the tail to the head of the animal, than 
he will find the breath strongly impregnated with the 
peculiar smell of the garlic. F. J. F. Newtown, Ky., 
August, 1853. 
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Suffolk Poar Prince. 


In the month of January, 
1852, John C. Jackson, of N. 
Y. City, imported from the 
yard of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, eight Suffolk 


swine. These pigs, shortly 
efter their arrival, were trans- 
ferred to. Col. SHERWOOD, of 
Auburn. I purchased Prince, 
one of the eight pigs of Col. 
S., and have just re-sold him, 
to Mr. CLArK of Mentz, for 
the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars. Prince has proved him- 
self a good sire, and has in- 
creased the value of our stock 
of hogs in this neighborhood 
fully $1000, in the year past. 
J.R. Pace. Sennett, N. Y. 


























About Salting Stock and other Thingy. 





Messrs. Epirors—The communication which I sent 
you some months ago, regarding salting hay in an even- 
ly manner, has led to a result, which will doubtless con- 
tribute much to the health and the comfort of the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills or farms, and to the consequent 
comfort and benefit of their owners. It has brought 
out information as to the best method of salting stock, 
which must be valuable to many of your readers. For 
one, I acknowledge myself under obligation, both to 
your West Pawlet subscriber, and also to Mr. J. W. 
CoLBurRN of Springfield, Vt. I have been in the habit 
of depending entirely on my hay, when evenly and pro- 
perly salted, for a sufficient supply of that article for all 
my stock during the period of foddering. Now I will 
adopt the more excellent way pointed out by the con- 
tributors to your paper, whom I have named above, and 
have salt always accessible to them in a trough. This 
trough, I will endeavor to have under cover, or defended 
in some way from rain and snow. This is a provision 
for having the salt always in a proper condition which 
is not mentioned, if I recollect aright, by either of your 
contributors referred to. Another matter essential to 
be attended to by all your readers, or others who pro- 
pose to have salt always accessible to their stock, is 
this—the animals should all be accustomed gradually to 
the use of it. If sheep, especially after long abstinence 
from salt, were allowed free access to it, they would 
partake of it in such excessive quantities as to sicken 
and destroy several of them. Another thing which 
should be done in connection with this mode of salting 
stock, might be of considerable advantage, especially 
when corn or any other grain is fed to any of the ani- 
mals. At such times especially, and probably at all 
times when the food is mainly dry, a quantity of ashes 
or a small portion of saleratus or sal-soda, crushed and 
powdered, may be mixed with the salt. This will tend to 
prevent that heart-burn and sourness of stomach, which 
oat meal and corn meal are apt to produce in the 
stomachs of human animals, and which they probably 
produce occasionally in those of other animals. 

Now if all the suggestions which have now and for- 
merly been made on this subject be reduced to practice 





by all your subscribers, during this and coming winters, 
we are persuaded that both the health and the comfort 
of all their animals will be much increased. To allow 
creatures access to salt whenever they have the instinc- 
tive craving for it, seems certainly the most natural and 
proper way, and the way most likely to promote health 
and prevent disease. In no other way can an animal 
have, so certainly, just what it wants, and what it needs, 
of this salutary condiment as in the way which your 
correspondents named have recommended through the 
columns of the Cultivator and Couutry Gentleman. 
Let us all adopt this method then, till we hear of a 
better, which will not be very soon, I guess. 

There is one fact, which has recently come to my 
knowledge in connection with this subject, which may 
be given to the farming public with some prospect of 
benefit; as many may use it so as to save hay when it 
is scarce. A neighbor of mine had some wheat which 
he was obliged to get in, soon after being cut, and while 
the straw was rather green, to prevent injury from a 
threatening rain-storm. In order to prevent the mow 
from heating, moulding or otherwise taking harm, he 
sprinkled on the several loads salt in very liberal quan- 
tities. After this mow was threshed, and the straw 
stack made accessible to the stock on the farm, it was 
noticed that the animals were almost constantly picking 
at it, and that it disappeared quite rapidly. The straw 
was also eaten up cleaner than usual. This was all 
owing, doubtless, as it was ascribed, to the salt having 
made the straw more palatable. At all events, the fact 
furnishes a hint worth dollars—worth more than the 
subscription price of either or both of your papers—to 
many, who may have occasion to try it, and find as our 
neighbor did, that ‘‘ never was straw eat up so slick.” 


OBSERVER. sasteiciliibae 

To Prevent A Cow FaILineG IN HER MILk.—Wash 
the cow’s udder and teats with pure cold water before 
milking, and then milk her morning and evening as dry 
as possible; negligence in this latter precaution is one 
of the causes of cows failing in their milk. The cow 
should if possible, be always milked by the same person, 
and while the process is going on a small quantity of 
hay should be placed before the animal. This furnishes 
employment for the jaws, and draws her attention from 
what is going on, and the milk is in consequence yield- 
ed freely. 
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Mr. Thorne’s Importation of Stock. 





Among the many heavy importations of domestic 
animals the present season, those of Mr. JonaTHAN 
THORNE, of Washington Hollow, Dutchess county, N. 
Y., will probably rank the highest in character, as well 
as cost; and exceed, indeed, in these respects, any for- 
mer importation by a single individual. Having con- 
cluded to stock his farm at Thorndale, Mr. T. determined 
upon placing upon it the best animals which could be 
procured; and to enable him te sccomplish this, he en- 
gaged the services of Mr. F. M. Rotcn, of Morris— 
one of the best judges in the country, and whose previ- 
ovs tours in Europe had made him familiar with the 
best herds and fiocks of Great Britain—to make his 
selections and purchases; and as he was not limited as 
to price, Mr. R. has been enabled to procure a select 
herd of Short-Horns, which, for quality in an equal 
number, it would be difficult to find in the hands of any 
one person, even in England, while his flock of South 
Downs will be unsurpassed in numbers and excellence, 
by any other in the country. 

We congratulate the farmers of this state and of the 
union, upon these important acquisitions, as also upon 
the extensive and very valuable importations of Messrs. 
Morris and Becar and others: for, though the mass 
of them may not, from the high figures at which these 
select animals are now held, feel an immediate and 
direct influence upon their interests, the blood will ere 
long be scattered abroad, and its beneficial effeet be 
exhibited in the improvement which will be certain to 
inure to the herds and flocks of the whole cousttry. It 
is to such sources—to the importations of the last thirty 
or forty years—that we are indebted for the great im- 
provement which has taken place in our domestic ani- 
mals; and we consider it a source of gratulation that 
we have so many gentlemen among us, possessing the 
means as well as the requisite pride and public spirit 
manifested by these numerous and heavy outlays, to 
introduce from abroad all those animals necessary for 
the continued advance in improvement of our farm 
stock. 

We have noticed at various times, as we have seen 
them alluded to in our English papers, the purchases 
made by Mr. Rotcu; but we are greatly obliged to Mr. 
Tuorne for the following letter, giving a more particu- 
lar and authentic account of the principal purchases 
made on his account: 


ReEsPECTED FrieEND—I now have on my farm, some 
choice Short-Horns and South Down sheep of my own 
importation. To give thee some idea of the stock I 
am about importing, I take the liberty of adding some 
particulars relating to it, and some extracts from letters 
I have received from Francis M. Rotcn of Morris, 
Otsego co., who, as thee may know, is now in England, 
making selections of stock for me. 

In addition to the South Down buck, (112) secured 
at Jonas Wesp’s Letting, 11th July, at 130 guineas, 
and the two pens of prize yearling South Down ewes, 
shown before the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, by Mr. LuGar, Mr. Rorcn selected from Mr. 
Wess’s flock, fifteen yearling ewes and five older ones 
(the latter as an especial favor.) He has subsequently 
added the first prize pen of yearling South Down ewes, 
shown at the York (England) Agricultural Fair, by 
Lord WALsINGHAM. Mr. Rotcn remarks of them— 








_o 








“T was really tempted to take them. They are a beau- 
tiful lot.” 

In connection with the ewes purchased of Mr. Lugar, 
Mr. Rotch says—“ It is to be remarked that Mr. L. is 
the only breeder, with one exception, who has succeed- 
ed in winning both the first and second prizes, with 
yearling South Down ewes at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Fairs. A breeder who can win with ten of his 
ewes, ought certainly to stand higher than the one who 
wins with only five. Mr. L. was my competitor at Mr. 
Webb’s, for the buck, (112).” 

Of Short-Horns, Mr. Rotch writes—“ The Bates’ bull, 
Grand Duke, (10,284) isa superb animal, and to my 
thinking the best in England; his handling can not be 
surpassed. He is a true Dutchess bull, with all their 
character and quality.’ Subsequently he writes—* I 
have purchased the Bates’ bull, Grand Duke, decided- 
ly the best bull in the world! at the long price of 
1,000 guineas He looks every inch a Bates, and is 
grand in size and appearance, with a majestic carriage.” 
Grand Duke was purchased of S. E. Botpen. 

Mr. Rotch also purchassed of Mr. Bolden, at 100 
guineas, “ Peri,” a roan yearling heifer by Grand 
Duke—dam, Pink, by 2d Duke of York (5959)—grand 
dam, Marygold, by Raspberry, (4875) &e. ‘“ You will 
see she has two crosses of the Duchess blood; then she 
goes to Booth’s Raspberry, he being the sire of his fa- 
mous cow Faith, mother of Hope, and she of Charity, 
his prize cow, thus going back to his best blood.” 

From Mr. TANquERAy he purchased “ Aurora,” a 
two-year old heifer, at 150 guineas. n speaking of 
her before making the purchase, he says—‘ I think 
Mr. Tanqueray’s heifer, Aurora, by 3d Duke of York, 
one of the most desirable animals; she looks very like 
a Duchess.” 

From Mr. Townery he has secured two heifers, 
“ Frederica,” his choicest, two years old, at 300 guineas; 
color red—sire, Upstart ; dam, Feathers, by Duke of 
Cornwall, &c. She is far advanced in gestation, and 
was only shown at the York fair this season, where she 
was a winner. “Ltalak Rookh,” his choicest yearling, 
at 400 guineas; color red—sire, The Squire; dam by 
Prince Earnest, &c. This heifer was winner of the first 
prize at both the York (England) and the Irish shows, 
the only two at which she was shown this year. Mr. 
Rotch says— Her pedigree is full of winners, and she 
is undoubtedly the niost beautiful creature in England.” 
In speaking of prices he adds—‘ Mr. 'Townely frank- 
ly told me I had asked for their best animals; that 
they did not wish to sell, and nothing but an enormous 
price would tempt them.” 


At the late Earl Ducie’s sale, thee is aware of his 
purchase of Duchess 59, roan, 5 years old, dam Duchess 


56, Ate ce rveesccece-seressenressncens 350 guineas. 
Duchess 64, red, 4 years old, dam Duchess 

Te eee eee 600 ‘“ 
Duchess 68, red, 11 mos. calf, dam Duch- 

ess 64, at--S------+- ot ehteat st imnaee 300 “ 


In speaking of this sale, Mr. Rotch remarks—‘ There 
was a large gathering of about three thousand persons. 
The average price of the animals sold, was double that 
at Bates’ sale! I think I could have taken three hun- 
dred guineas for my bargain before I left the ground ! 
Mr. Bolden was beseiged by several bidders, to send 
cows to Grand Duke, but put the price up to one hun- 


dred guineas a cow—on your account, of course |” 


Mr. Rotch was disappointed in not getting Duchess 
66, (her dam Duchess 55,) which Morris & Becar 
were fortunate in securing at 700 guineas. Had Mr. R. 
secured this Duchess, it would have given me all the 
Duchess cows Earl Ducie left, that have bred of late 

ears. 

The buck (112) and a part of the ewes, havo come 
to hand, and fully answer my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. They are doing finely. The balance of the stock 
I do not expect until about the first Nevember. Very 
respectfully, JonATHAN THORNE. Washington Hol- 
low, Dutchess co., N. Y., 9 mo. 28, 1853. 
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The Sheep-Tick. 


The following short, comprehensive account of the 
Sheep-tick, with magnified figures of its parts, from 
Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, will doubtless be 
interesting to sheep owners, and in certain cases may 
assist in their destruction when abundant : 


MELopHacus ovinus, (the Sheep-tick or Louse), 
lives among the wool, and must be very annoying to 
lambs. They are more or less abundant from March 
to October, when oval-shining bodies, like the pips of 
small apples, and similar in colour, may be found at- 
tached by the pointed end to the wool (Fig. 1—2, 
the same magnified); these are not the eggs but 
the pups, which are laid by the female, and 





are at first soft and white. From these issue the 
ticks ( (3), (4, the same magnified), which are horny, 
bristly, and rusty-ochre; the head is orbicular, with 
two dark eyes (5), and a rostrum in front, enclosing 
three fine curved tubes (6) for piercing the skin and 
sucking the blood; the body is large, leathery, purse- 
shaped and whitish when alive, notched at the apex; 
the six legs are stout, very bristly, and the feet are 
furnished with strong double claws. A wash of arsenic, 
soft soap, and purified potash; a decoction of tobacco ; 
train oil, with spirits of turpentine ; or mercurial oint- 
ment, will destroy the ticks. 
—_—»_——— 
Fattening Animals. 

This is a subject not generaily understood by the great 
mass of farmers, throughout its various bearings. All 
know that they can fatten a hog or cow by feeding grain 
or vegetables enough; but as to the best, cheapest, and 
most profitable mode, among many people, little is 
known. As at this time of the year more attention 15 
paid to the fattening of animals, than at any other 
time, a few hints with regard to it, will not be wholly 
lost. 

Animals intended for the butcher should be kept 
quiet. They should have no more exercise than is ne- 
cessary for their health, as more than this, calls for a 
greater amount of food, while the process of fattening 
is delayed. Animals should be fed regularly with a 
proper amount of proper food. Should they not be fed 
at regular intervals, it will tend to make them uneasy 
and discontented, and they will not thrive. When they 
are fed with apples or pumpkins, it should be in their 
season, and not when they have lost their goodness by 
decay or frost. This rule may always be observed, that 
the least nutritious articles should be fed first, and the 
most nutritive afterwards. Of the root crops, for fatten- 
ing properties, potatoes stand first, carrots next, and 
ruta-bagas, mangel-wurtzels and flat turneps follow on 
in their order. Of grain, wheat is first, Indian corn, 
peas and barley are the next. Probably more corn is 
used than any other grain, especially for swine ; it 
seems to be peculiarly adapted for the fattening of 
pork. There isa great gain in having it ground and 
eooked or scalded. No grain should be fed without one 
or both of these being done, as animals are more quiet 
and eontented, and therefore gain flesh much faster. I 
am confident that food is as much better for swine and 





, cattle, for being cooked, as it is for man. When ani- 
mals are first put up for fattening, care should be taken 
that grain of great nutritive properties should be fed 
with caution, as the appetite is generally great, and 
over-feeding them with such grain will hurt them. 
The best plan that I know of, is to mix lighter grains 
and have them all ground together. Corn-meal pos- 
sesses great nutritive properties, and animals will fatten 
faster on it than almost any other grain; but it will not 
answer to feed them wholly on this for a great length of 
time. Animals, when full fed upon meal, sometimes 
become dyspeptic, a disease similar to that sometimes 
affecting our own species. Hence we see the propriety, 
and frequently the necessity, of having the corn ground, 
*‘cob and all.” By this means the natriment is dif- 
fused through a greater bulk, lays lighter in the stom- 
ach, and all is thoroughly digested. This consideration 
more particularly applies to cattle than to swine; for 
the reason that animals which do not ruminate, or chew 
the cud, are better adapted for taking their food ina 
concentrated form. But still I say ‘* grind your corn 
and cob together, and cook it well, aud you will be 
doubly repaid for all your trouble.” 

It is an excellent thing to give animals a variety of 
food, as health is promoted by it. I have found the fol- 
lowing to be excellent: One part corn, one part barley, 
one part peas, all ground together and mixed with boil- 
ed potatoes, pumpkins or apples. It is well to have this 
mixture slightly fermented, or soured by dairy slop.— 
Swine appear to like it better, and the pork will be as 
good. The health of swine is also promoted by an occa- 
sional supply of soap-suds mixed with their regular 
food, but no brine in which there has been saltpetre, 
should ever be permitted to be given. Sweet whey also 
should be soured before it is given to swine. To sum it 
all up, let animals have but little exercise; feed them 
regularly, the lightest food first, the strongest last; 
grind and cook all grain; also cook vegetables and fruit ; 
feeda variety of the grain and veget.ble kinds, slightly 
fermented, &c. Lastly, animals should be kept warm 
in cold weather, and should have plenty of air in hot 
weather. Now, if these rules are followed, and these 
hints remembered and heeded, the object and aim of the 
writer will be accomplished.— Dollar Newspaper. 

—_—— 


Feeding Cows. 





The following experiments in feeding were made by 
Mr. Thompson, a German farmer, with two cows. The 
whole time occupied was three and a half months, and 
measures and weights were taken for five days’ pro- 
duct, five days after a change of food. It will be seen 
that he used six different articles of food, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 


PRODUCT FOR FIVE DAYS. 


Fed on, Milk. Butter. 
Grass,-++-+++- 66 Via ds 6 6d0d 115 Ibs. 3 lbs. 5 oz. 
Barley,:++-++++seeeseeees ++ 107 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Malt, Serer eee eee ee 102 lbs. 3 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Barley and Malt,-------- «++ 106 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Barley and Linseed, -------- 106 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 2 oz 
Beans, --+-+++-++sseceeeeee 108 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 7 oz. 


The amount of each kind of food was equal in pounds. 
It will be seen that the grass produced the largest 
quantity of milk, but the beans survassed in the amount 
of butter produced.— Agricultor. 


—_>—— 

AppLes For MiLcu Cows.—Five minutes ago a gen- 
tleman, who deals in facts and figures, as well as fine 
cattle, informed us that he had fed out last winter more 
than two hundred barrels of sweet apples to his milch 
cows, and that the increased quantity and richness in 
quality of the milk paid him better than any other use 
to which he could have applied them. He states that 
he is raising trees annually, for the purpose of raising 
apples for stock. Another important statement of his, 
is, that since he has fed apples to his cows, there has 
not been acase of milk fever among them.—N. E, 
Farmer. 
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New-York State Poultry Society. 


The following is a copy of the Constitution adopted 
at the late meeting of poultry-raisers at Saratoga :— 

ArTIcLEI. This Society shall be known as the “ New 
Yorx Stare Society FoR THE IMPROVEMENT OF Do- 
MEsTIC PouLTry.” 

II. The officers of this Sciety shall consist of a Pre- 
sident, two Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, 
a Recording Secretary and Treasurer, and a Board of 
ten Managers, who, together, shall conduct the affairs 
of the Society. 

III. This Society shall hold a public exhibition of 
Poultry annually, at such time and place as the Man- 
agers may designate, during which time the officers of 
the Society shall be chosen by ballot, and the reports 
of the Secretary, Treasurer and Managers be presented. 


IV. Any person may become an annual member of 
this Society upon the payment of ONE DOLLAR, and any | 
person paying TEN DOLLARS into the treasury of the 
Society at any time, shall be considered a member for 
life. Honorary members may be appointed at any 
time, at the pleasure of the Society. All members and 
their families shall have free admission to the Society’s 
exhibitions. 

V. Members of the Society only, shall be permitted 
to compete for premiums at any of its exhibitions. 

VI. The receipts of the Society, after deducting the 
expenses, shall be wholly devoted to premiums. 

VII. The Board of Managers shall have power to 
make such additional rules and regulations, not con- 
flicting with the provisions of this Constitution, as to 
them may seem necessary, and shall give at least six 
months notice of such regulations previous to each ex- 
hibition of the Society, excepting the first. 

VIII. This Constitution may be altered or amended 
at any regular meeting of the Society, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

The list of officers elected, was published in our last 
number. pes 

Black Leg in Calves. 











Messrs. Ep1rors—I noticed a remedy for the “black 
leg in calves,” in the Country Gentleman of the 15th 
September, which, like many prescriptions for the hu- 
man species, seems superlatively ridiculous ; mislead- 
ing the credulous and wonder-loving, without contri- 
buting to science or proving efficacious in the removal 
of disease. 


We would like to inquire if the upper side of the 
tail would not answer? or whether the introduction of 
the clove or garlic into any other portion of the body, or 
even into the stomach would not do as well? Is the 
rapid traveling of the medicine from the tail headwards 
a sure indication of its happy remedial action? If so, 
we trust that if “F. J. F.”’ should be attacked with 
mortification of the hand, he will not complain if his 
surgeon should cleave a toe and introduce a garlic, and 
leave him to the rapid remedial action of the same. 
What is science in the one case is so in the other. 

We have no remedy to suggest, but enter our decided 
protest against quack prescriptions, and mysterious and 
wonder-working manipulations, whether designed to be 


carried out on man or beast. Mepicvs. 
—p— 

Cotic in SuEeep.—For this Randall prescribes “ half 
an ounce of Epsom salts, a drachm of ginger, and sixty 
drops of essence of peppermint. The salts alone, how- 
ever, will effect the cure, as will an equivalent dose of 
linseed oil, or even hog’s lard.” 





~~ - 


Book-Farming. 

Messrs. Ep:tors—I presume there are not many 
of your subscribers who have not one or more neigh- 
bors within a mile or two from them, who are in the 
habit of sneering, more or less openly, at book-farmers 
and book-farming. I wish all such silly or self-con- 





ceited persons were obliged to sit still patiently and ; 


hear read or repeated to them the snbstance of the re- 
marks which W. S. King made upon this subject in his 
late Address before the N. H. Agricultural Society. 
The following contains the pith of what he offered on 
this subject: ‘ What is called Book-Farming is simply 
the appropriation of the experience of other farmers, 
which they or others for them, have thought proper te 
print. Ifa farmer, known to you to be a good farmer 
and a truth-telling man, tells you that by a system of 
management differing somewhat from yours, he has 
nearly doubled his crops, you listen with widely-open- 
ed ears; you store in memory every particular of his 
proceeding, and you determine to pursue, another year, 
that plan that has so well answered the purposes of 
your neighbor. But if this very man, desirous of ben- 
efitting a whole community by his experience, and hav- 
ing too much business at home to go about repeating 
his suecess from man to man, by word of mouth, shall 
write out his experiment, and cause it to be printed in 
a book or periodical, that moment it becomes a part of 
book-farming, and ceases to have virtue in the eyes of 
many. There is a magic in types, it would seem, that 
converts what is wisdom when spoken into folly when 
printed. But the species of book-farming, that ahove 
all others calls into play the prejudices of working 
farmers, is the printed advice of men who work more 
with their brains than with their hands; of men, who 
observe the operations of others, and carry into prac- 
tice, by the hands of hired help, what commends it- 
self to their judgment by its fruits; of men who re- 
gard agriculture as a science.” 

Let the above find its way to the eyes or the ears of 
every sneerer at book-farming, and perhaps some of 
them may begin to suspect that they have not been 


so very wise as they have thought themselves. 
—>—_— 


How to Rear Pigs. 

Mr. Epitror—I have a fine Saffolk sow, which lately 
had a litter of ten pigs; in the course of forty-eight 
hours after the pigs were born, she killed six of them, 
by over laying and smothering them. I was relating 
and lamenting the loss, in the firesence of an Irish girl 
that lives in my family, and she immediately said, if 
they had been in her country, all would have been 
saved. I said, Mary, how do they manage pigs in 
your country? ‘‘ Deara me!” she replied, ‘‘we put 
them all ina box, so the mother can't hurt them.” 
‘* Well, how do you feed them?” Tinquired. ‘0 bless 
my soul,” said she, ‘‘we put them with the mother 
several times during the day, until they are week old, 
and then they can take care of themselves.” 

The thought occurred to me, that possibly some others 
besides myself, might be ignorant of the Irish seience 
of rearing pigs, and if you think proper, you can pub- 
lish the method for the benefit of the community, until 
we get something better from Congress, or the Colleges. 
S. D. Watgerince. North Bennington, August 25, 
1853. 
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“ Visit to. Mount Fordham.” 


In our notice ef a “ visit to Mount Fordham,” pub- 
lished in the Country Gentleman of Sept. 15, we were 
unfortumate in an allusion to the South Down Ram, 
which Mr. Morris had just received from Mr. Webb of 
England. We said: 

“There are about forty beautiful Seuthdown sheep, 
the whele being obtained or bred from the fleck of the 
celebrated Jonas Webb, of which about twenty are im- 
ported, ard the residue raised from them. A South- 
down ram of extraordinary excellence and superlative 
beauty, was obtained there the present season, before 
the annual letting, and was selected as the best one in 
the flock.” 

Had we, instead of saying that it was “ the best one 
in the flock,” said that it was the one which Mr. Mor- 
ris selected as his choice of the flock, the right idea 
would have been conveyed. 





This correction is important only in its bearings upon 
the merits of the two rams purchased of Mr. Webb by 
Mr. Morris of Westchester, and Mr. THorne of Dutch- 
ess, as heretofore noticed in this journal. To set the 
matter right, it is proper to state that in the autumn of 
1852, Mr. Morais visited Mr. Webb, and in company 
with Mr. W.’s son examined the flock, which embraced 
the yearlings which received the prizes at the show of 
the Royal Agricultural Society in 1852. Young Mr. 
Webb asked Mr. M. to select the prize animals. After 
a careful examination, he selected the one he consid- 
ered the best, but one which did not receive any prize. 
For this ram, called by Mr. Webb, “ Young York,” 
Mr. Morris offered any price that Mr. W. might fix 
upon; but he would not consent to part with it until 
after he had used him one season. Thus the matter 
rested until the present season, when Mr. THorNE ap- 
plied to Mr. Webb, and secured the ram No. 112, in 
Mr. W.’s catalogue, and which was the one that re- 
ceived the first prize as a yearling at the Royal Agri- 
ricultural Society’s exhibition in 1852, and which was, 
in the opinion of the English judges, the best one in the 
flock. In the meantime Mr. Morris effected the pur- 
chase of “Young York,”’ the one he had selected in 
the autumn of 1852. Thus it will be seen that each 
gentleman secured the sheep he most desired, and with 
which, we venture to presume, both are abundantly 
satisfied. ae 


Use of Guano at the South. 





There seems to be no question as to the entire success 
of the application of guano to the old farms of Maryland 
and Virginia, and the demand for it has increased very 
rapidly for the last two or three years, so much so in- 
deed that cargoes all are bespoken long before their ar- 
rival. In alluding to this subject, the American Farmer, 
Baltimore, says : 

The wonderful effects which all who have used it have 
experienced, (particularly on the worn out lands of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia,) has caused this extraordinary 
demand the presents season—and many who have pre- 
pared their land with the expectation of obtaining guano 
to sow upon it, will prefer to forego the attempt to raise 
a crop, if they cannot obtain a supply. On the wheat 
crop it has been found to answer better than on any 
other, though it pays well on almost any crop, be it 








grain, grass or vegetables. We cannot go amiss in say- 
ing that, directly or indirectly, it has been the means 
of increasing the value of landed estate in many sections 
of Maryland and Virginia 100 per cent. and that the 
increase in the crop of wheat, wherever this fertilizer 
has been used, has been in the same ratio—it has been 
a real Ged-send te our old States, and has created a 
wonderful revolution in the hopes and prospects of the 
farmers of the poerer districts of the States alluded to. 
Lands which would not have produced six bushels to the 
acre, and could not have been sold for $5, by the use of 
200 to 400 Ibs. per acre, of this agent, are row made to 
yield crops equal in quantity to the lands which have 
been sold for $50 tb $75 per acre! No wonder that 
these facts, the knowledge of which is brought home to 
the doors of farmers in every direction, by the ex- 
periments made under their own eyes, has caused so in- 
tense an excitement, predicated upon the apprehended 
deficiency in the supply. 
—p— 
Good Cultivation. 





The Wisconsin Agricultural Transactions contain the 
following short account of a specimen of good farming 
in Brown county, in that State, which shows that the 
poor success which has attended some of the farming 
there, and especially that with the wheat crop, is owing 
to bad management, and is not to be attributed to the 
soil—for Jand that wiil give these results must possess 
great inherent fertility : 


Captain J. W. Cotton, until recently of the U.S. 
army, a few years ago resigned his commission and 
sword and the excitement of the camp, to pursue in 
quiet a life devoted to agriculture. His farm (Beau- 
prey Place,) is situated on the high land one and a half 
miles from Green Bay, upon the east side of the river, 
and until Capt. Cotten undertook its culture, was truly 
an unpromising tract. In 1850, the first year of his ef- 
forts, with one coat of manure upon land that Had been 
** worn out,”’’ of sandy soil, and a clayey-marl sub-soil, 
with deep plowing, and thoroughly pulverizing the sur- 
face, he raised from thirty-five to forty bushels of winter 
wheat to the acre, and remunerating crops of corn and 
oats. Upon one-tifth of an acre, with field enlture, he 
raised 3335 bushels of carrots, the largest of which, when 
trimmed, weighed six poundseach. The past summer, 
from a field of four and a half acres, that had been ‘‘run 
to death’? by the French mode of tillage, by the plan of 
culture he had pursued the year previous, he raised and 
harvested 340 bushels of ears of corn, and about 1800 
pumpkins. These results, compared with the make- 
shift culture that has prevailed with most of those who 
have pretended to cultivate the soil, serve to prove that 
Brown county may, when her forests have been remo- 
ved, and the land brought under the genial influence of 
the sun, raise at least her own substantials of life, and 
not depend for her supply upon the fruit of the husband- 
man’s labor elsewhere. 

—_. 

THe Ricnest Mine.—The manure applied to the 
soil of England amounts to three hundred millions of 
dollars ; being more than the value of its whole foreign 
commerce, and yet the grateful soil yields back with 
interest all that is thus lavished upon it. And so it 
would be here, if we would only trust the soil with any 
portion of our capital. But this we rarely do. A 
farmer who has made any money spends it not in his 
business but in some other occupation. He buys more 
land when he ought to buy more manure, or he puts 
out his money in some joint stock company to convert 
sunshine into moonshine. Rely upon it, our richest 
mine is the barn-yard, and whatever temptation stock 
or shares may offer, the best investment, for a farmer is 
live stock and plow-shares.— Extract. 

—_—- 

SaLt.—An annual dressing of salt in moderate quanti- 
ties sown broadcast over the garden early in Spring, 
destroys the germs of insects; 10 bushels to the acre. 
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"Hotes for the BMonth. 


Patent Orrice Report.—We are indebted to the 
Hon. CHArLEs Mason, Commissioner of Patents, for 
the annual Report from the Patent Office for 1852-3, 
comprised in two volumes—the first, exhibiting the 
Mechanical], and the second, the Agricultural transac- 
tions of the Department. 








Dutcuess County Fair.—This Fair was held at 
Washington Hollow on the 4th and 5th of October, and 
is said to have been unusually fine, particularly in live 
stock, of which there was a large exhibition—among 
them the fine South Down Ram just received from Jo- 
nas Webb, by Mr. Tuorne. 





Orance County AGRicuLTuRAL Farr.—This Fair 
took place at Goshen, Sept. 28th and 29th. We learn 
from a correspondent that the exhibition fell short of 
previous ones. ‘The show of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, and the display of articles of domes- 
tic manufacture, were almost an entire failure. The 
long tables in the tent, had scarcely an article upon 
them to attract attention. The Stock Department was 
better represented, and the show of fat cattle very 
good. The Horses, however, attracted the largest share 
of attention, and large numbers of superior animals 
were on the grounds. The high price which horses 
bear in the New-York market, has induced many far- 
mers to breed them as a part of their business.” 





Our AG. CoLLEGE.—At the recent Fair of the Mon- 
roe Co. Ag. Society, after an address by the Hon. Joun 


DeLAFIELD, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we have now heard with pleasure the 
statements in reference to the promotion of our farming 
interests, by the organization of the New-York State 
Agricultural College, and do heartily congratulate the 
farmers of the State on this important event: that we 
believe the farmers and citizens of the county of Mon- 
roe will as far as practicable aid and sustain this im- 
portant object, as being intimately connected with the 
prosperity of our State and Nation. 





Messrs. ALLEN & Co. have discontinued the publica- 
tion of the New-York Agricultor, a weekly folio, and 
the Farm and Garden, monthly, and in place of these 
publications now issue a weekly quarto of 16 pages, un- 
der their old title of American Agriculturist, at $2 a 





year. 

DisTILLERIES UNPROFITABLE FOR FarmMeEers.—The 
Ohio Cultivator, in allusion to the common plea that 
distilleries afford a market for corn and keep up the 


price, states in substance that Ohio pork would com- , 


mand two or three dollars more per barrel in some of 
the eastern markets, if purchasers could be assured that 
none of it was still fed—and that, generally, the farm- 
ers of Ohio lose at least one dollar per barrel on all the 
pork sold, from this cause, amounting to at least halfa 
million of dollars for the State. Also, that the value 
of lands would be greatly enhanced in some neighbor- 
hoods, if these nuisances could be removed; and that 








such is their blighting influence on the community 
around them, that intelligent persons avoid purchasing 
farms in their vicinity. It is likewise stated that there 
are many townships in Ohio where the lands are de- 
preciated full 25 per cent from this cause. 





Morwat Instruction.—" There is no branch of 
human knowledge,” says Hon. Wm. C. Rives, in his 
late address at Saratoga, “in which so much is taught 
by EXAMPLE, as agriculture. The practice of the best 
farmers, it has been well said by the leading agricul- 
tural writer of England, Mr. Pusey, is the accumulated 
and varied science of ages. Acknowledging as I do 
with gratitude, and in the most unreserved terms the 
obligations of agriculture to professional science, I 
must yet say that farmers are in the main the best 
teachers of farmers, and that through the medium of 
agricultural societies and agricultural journals they 
have been organized into a great Lancasterian school, 
in which the system of mutual instruction has received 
its highest development and most useful application.” 





fa Mr. J C. Tirrany, Esq., of Coxsackie, has, 
we understand, sold his Ayrshire bull, “ Marion,” to 
Davip Miter, Esq., of Carlisle, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL PapEr.—After the monthly reading 
of the Cultivator, I can almost imagine having attend- 
ed an Agricultural meeting, composed of some of the 
most intelligent farmers of the Union, the editor in the 
chair, your humble servant in some unnoticed corner, 
though none the less interested. Good agricultural 
reading makes farmers more proud of their calling, 
and happier in the discharge of its duties, and it in- 
cites them to the higher exertion of the mind. Yours, 
D.R.S. Malone, N. Y., Sept. 1853. 





Water 1x StreEets.—Some farmers, for economy, 
drive their cattle into the street for water, particularly 
in winter. While there, they usually drop mueh ma- 
nure, and the amount thus wasted by a large herd in a 
single winter, would, in many instances, pay for a per- 
manent supply of water in their yards, to say nothing 
of the saving of labor. 





A Mammoth Pumpxin.—-At the Warerooms of 
Emery & Co., there is a mammoth pumpkin, differing 
in its external appearance from the common variety 
and closely resembling a squash, which measures sir 
feet and nine inches in circumference and weighs one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds. It was grown by 
M. Wanzer, of Greenbush. 





Micnican State Fair.—The late Fair at Detroit 
was one of the best held in the State. The attendance 
of people was large, and the exhibition much better 
than last year. The receipts for tickets exceed $5,000, 
an increase of nearly one-half over last year’s receipts 





Goop Farminc.—Mr.S. E_prep gives, in the Mich- 
igan Farmer, an estimate of the products of his 200- 
acre farm the present year. He finds a balance of 


$2,700 in favor of the farm, as payment for labor, in- 
terest and profit. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


Pics.—Inform me through the next number of your 
paper, what Essex and Sussex pigs of each sex will cost 
—whether they could be sent to Terre Haute, Ind., by 
express, or how I could get them there, and who would 
be a proper person whom I could address, to purchase 
and send themtome. W.S.T. Washington, Ind., 
Sept. 13, 1853. 

The pigs could be sent te Terre Haute by express. 
The prices vary from $15 to $30 per pair. For persons 
to address, see advertisements in the Country Gentle- 


man and the Cultivator. 








Stowge..’s Evergreen Corn.—I wish to know 
through the Country Gentleman, at what time the Ev- 
ergreen or Stowell corn should be plucked—or what 
should be the consistency of the corn when it is picked, 
and how it should be kept after it is tied—whcther in 
a dry or damp place—laid down or hung up. K. Nor- 
ris. Sept. 1853. 

Having, in common with several of our friends, 
found this corn of little value, we would request some 


one who has been more successful, to answer the above 





inquiry. 
BAKEWELL CaTTLe.—Can you or any of your sub- 
scribers tell me through the Cultivator, where I can get 
a full blecded Bakewell Bull, not exceeding two years 
old, and what will be the price of him ? CHartes T. 
Graves. East Cleveland, Sept. 24, 1853. 
We know of no pure Bakewell or Long-horned cat- 


tle, in this country. 
————— 


Review of the Wool Market for September. 





Prices have remained stationary during this month, 
principally by reason of the uncertainty which has 
hung over the question of war or peace in Europe, and 
from the operation of a rather stringent money market. 
There has, however, sprung up quite an active demand 
near the close of the month, and advanced prices are 
obtained as compared with the lowest point reached in 
August, and the early part of this month. The reac- 
tion has taken place, and prices must now rule high 
until the next clip. 55a65c. is now a fair quotation for 
good to prime full blood Merino, and 65 to 85c. for 
Saxon. Common and grades range from 40 to 55c. 

Manufacturers have not yet become fully aware of 
the great falling off in the wool growing business of 
the Union. In this State alone the decrease of sheep 
since 1845 has been about four millions, and in all the 
New-England States the decrease has been equally 
marked. There has been an increase West, but not in 
any proportion to the decrease East. It is true that by 
the use of old woolen rags, which have become a very 
important staple of commerce, and the increased adul- 
teration of woolen cloths by substituting cotton and 
flax-cotton, the manufacturers have not been so observ- 
ant as they might otherwise have been. The fact ex- 
ists, nevertheless, and they will become aware of it in 
due time. Wool must rule high— Wool Grower 

——<—>——— 


New-York Horse Market. 


The New-York Tribune, in addition to its extensive 
and accurate weekly reports of the Cattle Market, now 
furnishes a weekly review of the New-York Horse 
Market, prepared with great labor by Soton Rosin- 
son. In his report for last week, the writer says: 


We have never found the state of the Horse Market 
more dull than to-day. The number in the street for 
sale foots up 708, which is only 6 difference from last 
report. This is evidently too many for the demand, 
and holders will some of them have to hold on at a loss 
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or sell for the same. The number sold during the last 
week, 317, is 67 more than for the week reported last, 
but nothing like what it was in the Spring, or what 
was generally expected this Pall. It is thought by 
some that a good many purchasers are holding back 
for the great Horse Show at Springfield next week, 
when, it is supposed that a great many fine Horses will 
be exhibited, offered for sale, perhaps low. Our opinion 
is, that under the influence of a flush Money market 
last Spring, and a large demand for Horses for City 
Railroad purposes, the prices were inflated a little too 
high, and now must come down to a fair standard be- 
fore the market recovers its full activity. 


Albany Market, October 15, 1853. 


During the week, and upto the receipt of the steamer’s 
news, tiie market ru-ed very steady for Flour, with a fair de- 
mand for the better kinds; bat after the receipt of the news, 
prices of the low and middling grades were pul up 12}e., and 
sales to a fair extent have been made at the advanced prices. 
Business, however, has beeu materially checked by the ad- 
vauce in riverfreights. Wheat ruled steady up to yesterday, 
when the market became unseuled. Holders asked higher 
raies, aud have not yet been met by buyers. In the early part 
of the week Corn became depressed, but after the foreign 
news a better feeling prevailed and better prices were rea- 
lized. Barley bas ruled firm, and the daily receipts have 
been freely taken at full prices. Oats have been im active 
demand at rather improving rates. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The improvement noticed yester- 
day inthe low and medium grades of Western and State 
Flour lias been- maintained but with only a moderate busi- 
ness doing. There is but litle doing for the east, which is 
attributable to the absence of vessels. The home and river 
demand is quite moderate as is usual on the closing day of 
the week. The better gradesare held fi nly. The sales of 
the morning aggregate 1,000 bis. We qvote:— 








Crdinary to straight State. ......cccee eee vee BO 75:16 87 
Mixed Indiana and Michican,............. oeee 6 Slu7 00 
Straight Indiana and Michigan .........66+ sees 7 WaT 12 
POOR UN, once stan ec cccence 0098000058404 7 OWa7 12 
Common to.good ODIO... « 60.0sisés v0 cece costoessis 6 $7a7 U0 
Fancy Indiana and Michigan ........00..e0e8 6 SSa7 00 
Paney Ono, .)..«00:0006400 Sie tbeiie news aaliee 7 0O0xu7 12 
cn ee sees 7 O0a7 12 
Extra Indiana and Michigan................04 7 WaT 25 
NS orang usie esac <aesneeraw ines eo % BQad BS 
I 6. obs st cs wk ols - connebeeeen 7 12a7 37 


Corn Meal is in fair request and sales are making at 1,62a 
1,69. Buckwheat Flour is selling freely from sture at $2,25a 
2,35 per cw. 

GRAIN.—Our market for WHEAT is quiet and unsettled. 
Red Wisconsin is held at $1,46. and prime White Genesee at 
$1,58, which is from 1c. to 2c. above the views of buyers. 
‘The supply is moderate. CORN is better under the news, 
with a fair Exstern demand. Sales 4.000 bu. Westeru mix- 
ed, in lots, at the Road at 83, an ad ance of 2c. on previous 
sales. BARLEY rules steady and firm, with a fair supply 
and a good home aid shipping ingairy. Sales 20,700 bu., in- 
cluding 7,700 bu. prime two-rowed at Sic., and 13,000 bn. 
prime tour-rowed at 874188. Western is held higher and is 
quiet, four rowed Chicago was offered on Change at 95, and 
834 bid. OATS are buoyant and in active request. Sales 
10,000 bu. prime Western at 50 Fair to good State may be 
quoted nominal at 47449, with none offering except to ar- 
rive. 

FEED—A firm market with alight supply. Sales 4,000 
ba. 24 |b. feed at $1 per 100 Ibs 

HOPS—New are held at 35a36c, without sales. Six bales 
old at 36c. The N. Y. ‘Times says Hops are still coming in 
very freely, and weakening the market. The receipts of the 
past six days have reached 1300 bales—an extraordinary 
quantity atthis period. ‘he week’s sales comprise 130 bales 
of this year’s growth at 32:35¢ for first sort; and 26a28¢ for 
second do per |b. Offers have been made by country holders 
of Hops to deliver them in this city at 27 per Ib. in parcels of 
10,000 Ibs. The expectatian of tree imports from England 
and Germany has occasioned some anxiety among owners, 
aud they now tender and seli their supplies rather eagerly, at 
the greatly reduced figures above mentioned.—Eve. Journal, 





WOOL MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 15.—The market for all descriptions of 
this staple during the present week has been rather quiet, 
owing to the great stringency in the money market. The 
sales are 40,000 lbs washed African at 30a32c. In fleece and 
pulled we know of no transactions, the stock of both being 
lighter than is usual at this season of the year. 
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Public Sale of Valuable Real Estate 
In the County of Fairfax, Va. 


AVING concluded to subdivide and sell my real estate, 
in the County of Fairfax, 1 shall offer at public auction, 
at Fairfax Court House, iu the State of Virgin.a, on Monday 
the 2ist day of November next, a very valuable property in 
real estute, containing about FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED ACRES. which will be divided into farms of 
about 100 Acrgs, running in straight lines, and it practicable 
to allot a dwelling house to each lot. By this arrangement 
an opportunity will be afforded to persons to purchase small 
farms, to secure comfortable homes, to cultivate, and improve 
the property. The residue of the estate, about 4,500 AcrEs 
is for sale by private contract. 

This property includes that portion of the estate of the late 
Thomas Fairtax, called the RESERVE. It commences 
about six miles from Fairfax Court House, and extends 
thence westwardly, nearly to Fryingpan Meeting House, 
and northwardly to the viilage of Dranesville; is about 18 
miles from the City of Alexandria, and the same distance from 
Georgetown and Washington, D.C., to which there are good 
Macadamized Roads. aving been the “RESERRE,”’ 
there is, upon a large portion of this land, an immense quan- 
tity of valuable timber, of the original growth, cousisting of 
yellow pine, white and red oak, chestnut and hickory. ‘The 
soil consists of a clayey loam, in every respect suitable for 
wheat, corn, and grass, and rests upon a clay sub soil. ‘There 
is no estate in Virginia, better watered ; it abounds with the 
purest and most limpid streams, and springs that never fail. 
The climate and health of this locality, ure well known, being 
unsurpassed in this respect There ure a number of Dwr1- 
LiInG Hovusks, orchards, and other improvements upon this 
property, many of which are quite comfortable. The Mid- 
dle Turnpike Road, leading from Alexandria to Leesburg, 
runs through this property, upon which there will be laid off 
eight farms, binding upon the Turnpike road. ‘The Alexan- 
dria, Loudoun, and Hampshire Railroad, will run right across 
this estate, and it is thought, very near its centre, biinging it 
by Railroad, within 16 miles of Alexandria, Georgetown, and 
Washington City, D.C. And by special agreement with the 
Railread Company, there is to be a depot on this property, to 
which there will be opened convenient roads. As soon as 
the necessary surveys can be made, Plats will be exhibited, 
showing the precise locality of the several farms, the situa- 
tion of the dwellings, timber, wood and water. Persons who 
wish to purchase, are requested to examine this estate, as it 
is believed to be the best opening either for large or small 
farms, which has ever been offered, in this rapidly improving 
section of the country. ‘The title to this property is unques- 
tionable. 

TeRMs OF SaLe.—One fourth ofthe purchase money will 
be required in hand, on the day of sale; the remaining three- 
fourths will be divided into six equal annual payments, from 
the first day of January, 1854, with interest, the interest to be 
paid aunually, to be secured by the notes of the purchasers, 
and a deed of trust upon the land. 

Possession of such tracts as may be occupied by tenants, 
will be given on the first day of January next. As to any 
other lands, the possession will be given immediately after 
the sale. 

Deeds wil! be delivered on or before the 1st day of January 
next. To examine maps of the estate, and for any further 
information, the undersigned refers to THOMAS R. LOVE, 
Exq , his solicitor and agent, Fairfax Court House, Va. Sule 
to commence at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

BENJAMIN THORNTON, Sen., Montpelier, 
Orange County, Va. 
Fairfax Co., Va., Oct. 20—wlinIt 


ANDRE LEROY, 


Nurseryman, - - - - - Angers, France, 


Tt ONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBER, 
&c., of ail the principal Agricultural Societies of Eu- 
rope and America. begs to inform his friends, and the 
public in general, that he has just published his Catalogue for 
1853, which is the most complete one ever made. All! the 
rices and required information for the importation of all 
inds of Trees, Shrubs. Evergreens, Stocks. Roses. &c., 
will be found in said Catalegue, which can be had free of 
charge, on application to the undersigned, who will receive 
and forward all orders, and attend to receiving and forward- 
ing of the trees ordered, on arrival here. It is useless to add 
that Mr. LEROY possesses the largest NURSERY on the 
Continent. His experience in putting up orders for Ameri- 
ea, and the superior and reliable quality of all his trees, &c., 
is too well established to require any further notice. Orders 
should in all cases be sent to the undersigned in the fall, with 
information when the trees are to arrive here, and how they 
are to be forwarded. E. BOSSANGFE, 
Sept. 29—m3t. 138 Peari-st.. New-York. 








New-York Agricultural Warehouse. 


ORSE Powers, Thresbers, Fan Mills, Smut Machines, 
Grain Drills, Hay Presses, Grain Mills, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Cider Mills, and a large assortment of Plows and 
all kinds of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 
Peruvian Guano, Super-phosphate of Lime, Bone Dust and 
other fertilizers of the most superior kinds. 


R. L. ALLEN. 
Aug. 18—w mif. 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


FRUIT TREES, 


Ornamental Shrubs, Flowering Plants, &c., 
J. THOMAS has for sale ut his Nursery, Macedon, N. 
e Y., a fine and select collection of Fruit Trees, propa- 
gated from the BEST PROVED SORTS, consisting of :— 

MGEO TNO. 650 6000 e009 e+e. at 20 cts. each, $15 per 100. 

Fan: Ge. WORE... os nn0e 200 20 do 15 = -do 

do do tiyearfrombud, 15 do 12 do 

Cherry, do with fine heads, 31 do 23 do 

Pear, do standards,,..... 50 do 

do Go. dwarth,.isccces: HB do 

Fey. 60... wv s00s owosnines « Max 38R 
Besides the smaller fruits, as Strawberries, Grapes, &c. 

For those who desire it, careful selections will be made by 
the proprietor, of the different sorts, so as to afford a regular 
succession of the finest varieties, through summer, auiumn, 
and winter, without additional charge. 

Also, for sule, 2 large collection of hardy ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS PERENNIAL 
FLOWERING PLANTS, &c., among which are a hun- 
dred selected sorts of Roses, the finest Spirzas, Pzonias, 
Phloxes, Tulips, &c. 

Orders directed *‘ J. J. THOMAS, Macedon. Wayne Co., 
N. Y.,”? and accompanied with remittances, will be careful- 
ly filled, and the trees or plants packed in the best manner for 
safe conveyance by railway. 

9 mo. 8—36—8i1— m2t. 


Suffolk Pigs. 


'QHE subscribers are prepared to receive orders for pure 
Suffolk Pigs, bred from stock imported in 1848 by the 
late William Stickney, a!so by the subscribers in Jan. last. 
Address, JOS{AH s'‘TICKNEY, Boston or Watertown, or 
ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
September 1—mé6t. 


Basket Willow. 


UTTINGS of the best kinds of Basket Wi'low, with di- 
/ rections for planting. for sale at $5 a thousand, by 

WM. H. DENNING, 
Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 











Sept. 22—m2t* 





Suffolk Pigs. 


Sx pairs of purely bred Suffolk Pigs, also breeding sows, 
for sale by C. J. HOLDEN, 
Sem. 15—21* Wulpole, N. H. 





Suffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, for saie vy B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb. 1—mly. Braintree, Mass. 


Osier or Basket Willow. 


HE subscriber will have for sale, to be delivered this fall 
or next spring, about 50.000 Willow Sprouts of the 
growth of this season, suitable for propagation or for baskets. 
Each sprout will make from four to five cuttings for planting. 
C. N. BEMENT, 341 Broadway, Albany. 
Aug 11—wilam4dm. : 


Devon Cows, 


EIFERS, and Bu!! Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 











Super-phosphate. 
N? expense has been spared in the combination of this 
most fertilizing manure, which contains the natural 
properties of plants. Itis superior to most of the articles 
offered for sale under the same name, and is inferior to none, 
although sold at a much lower price. It is put up in bags, at 
$10 per ton, of 2000 Ibs., cash. 
Office of the New-York Super-phosphate Manufacturing 
Company, No. 159 West-street. New-York. 
Aug 18—wli—m3z VICTOR R. KNOWLES, Agent 


Agricultural! Books 











TS Tranasctions of the New-York State Agricultural > 
Society, vols. 1 to 9, for sale at the Office of “Tuk CuL- \S 
TIVATOR,”’ price $1 per vol. i: 
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United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New-York, 


\ ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, in want of AGRI- 
Vi CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patterns; all of 
— we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortraent the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers aud Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, McCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact We have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1853—m& wif. 





Agricu!tural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—f all patterns. 

CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and 
Sinelair’s make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 

FANNING MILLS—of aj! the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—of all pat- 
terns. 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approvedkinds. 

CORN SHELLERS—for hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS—of Mott’s and Bent’s patterns, 

GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS-—of iron and 
wood. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul!ock’s patent 

BRICK MACHINES—of Hall’s and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWs—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s 
Iron Beam PLOWS—Eagle, Massachusetts make, and 
Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff 
Street, New-York. Nov. 1—1f. 


Albany Drain Tile Works, 
No. 60 Lancaster Street, Albany, West of Medical College. 


f Ng subscriber, successor to JOHN GOTT, formerly A. 

8 BABCOCK & CO., is prepared to furnish Dratnine 
Tice of both Horse Shoe and Sole patterns, at from $12 10 
$18 per 1000 pieces. The tile are more than a toot in length, 
and fully equal to any of American or Foreign manuficture. 
They are so formed as to admit water at every jomt, and 
drain the land perfectly from 12 to 20 feet on each side, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. 

Also, Larce Tine for drains about dwellings, yards, &c., 
at from $1 10 $8 per 100 picces, Tile delivered at the docks 
and railroads free of cartuge. Practical drainers, for laying 
Tile, furnished if desired. 

Full directions for preparing ditches, laying tile, &c., will 
be sent free to those addressing the subseriber, post-paid, 
The tiles can be sent safely any distanee. Orders are re- 
spectfully solicited DAVID CALLANAN. 

Sept. 15—w intl. Albany, N. Y. 








To Flax Growers. 


Ts subscriber has invented and builds to order, a FLAX 

MACHINE, which, attended by twe hands, is guaran. 
teed to dress trom three hundred to four bundred and fifty 
pounds of flax per day. The saving m labor and tow, by 
comparison, is considered equivalent to the cost of dressing 
flax by the best common machinery, used in this country 
and Europe. The new machine is made with care, to se- 
cure strength and durability. and can be run at aspeed which 
requires more than two hands to attend it. Unrotted flax 
straw can be dressed by it. It can be driven by horse power 
or otherwise; and, being portable, can be sent any distance. 
For the present, the price of the machine complete, is $100. 
Those who wish to obtain itin season to begin operations 
next autumn, will do well to apply soon. 

8S. A. CLEMENS. 

Springfield, Mass., March 9, 1853.—mtf. 





Super-phosphate of Lime. 


r. bags and barrels, made by C. B. DeBurgh, « warranted 
pure and genuine article, for sale by 
GEO. DAVENPORT, 
No. 5 Commercial, corner of Chatham-st., Boston, 
Agent for the manufacturer, with directions for use. 

Also, for sale, Ground Bone, Bone Dust, Burnt Bone, Gu- 
ano, and Grass Seeds of reliable quality. 

April 7—14—11—mtf 


Manures. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, 2} to 2} cents per pound. 
BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities $2.25 
per barrel. 
BONE SAWINGS, separately, $2.50 per barrel. 
PLASTER, $1 to $1.25 per barrel. 
POTASH, 3} to 4 cents per pound. 
CHARCOAL, $1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 2} to 24 cents per pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} ceits per pound. 
WOOD'S RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehonse, No 25 
Cliff-street, New-York. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
Feb. 1—etf. 








Farmers, Attention! 


i Ne is the proper season to use LEINAU’S AMERI- 
CAN FERTILIZER upon your farms. ‘This truly valu- 
able manure can be had ut $25 per ton, or $3.50 per barrel, 
of the proprietor. ‘Try it. It is now on exhibition at the 
Crystal Pa!ace, New-York, and any amount of names can be 
given of its successful use. Also, Guano and Poudrette, 
Phosphate of Lime and Aqua Ammonia. 
G. A. LEINAU, 


Aug. 18—m3t. No. 19 South Front-st., Philadelphia. 





Agricu’s¢ural Implement Manufactory, 
Corner of Carolina and Third-streets, Buffalo, N. Y 
2 es ~~ 






PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR——IMPROVED 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER—PITTS’ 
CORN AND COB MILL, Xe. 


HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the Pa- 

tent right on my machinery for Threshing and cleaning 
grain, [ have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where [ ha e  per- 
manently located, and erected a large establishment for the 
future manufacture of the above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered 
more permanent and durable in all its parts—while the Horse 
Power, for strength, ease, durability. and cheapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any in the United States. This Power is 
warranted to stand the full strength of eight horses, also to 
give as much effective or useful power when driven by one 
or two herses, as any other Horse Power. whether construc- 
ted on the endless chain or lever principle. 

It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
and Threshing Machines. at Geneva, in July last, 1852, where 
it received the New-York State Agricultural Society's first 
premium ** for the best Horse Power for general purposes.” 

The Separator, at the same trial, also received the Society's 
first premium. My machines will thresh and clean from 
three to five hundred bushels of wheat per day, and other 
grain in proportion. 


Two hundred of the above machines are for sale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subseriber, in this city, all war- 
ranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any 
other shop, and if they do not prove on trial to be so, I will 
take them off the lands of the purchasers, at the price they 
may pay me for them. 

I further notify all persons, who are purchasing Horse 
Powers and Separators to be used in California or Oregon, 
that T will held them accountable for any infrmgement of the 
rights secured to me by letters patent in the above machines, 
as Tam manuiacturing a Horse Power and Separator express. 
ly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above machines, hereafter, addressed to 
the subscriber, will recetve prompt attention 

April 14—lamc6t JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hay Press. 


EDERICK’S PATENT HORIZONTAL PORTABLE 
HAY PRESS.—This Press is manufactured only by 
the subscribers, proprietors of the Premium Agricultural 
Works, Albany, N. Y. This Press was in the 16th No. of 
the Country Gentleman, and the June No. of the Cultivator. 
Since that time some very valuable and essential improve- 
ments have been made. A new and improved capstan has 
been invented, by which the horse, without being removed 
from the sweep, operates the follower both backward and 
forward, thereby dispensing with the windlass (seen in the 
cut) for drawing the follower back. 

Dederick’s Horizontal Pre-s, as exhibited atthe N. Y. 
State Fair in 1852, constructed so as to press from each end 
of the frame towards the center, by means of a single lever or 
toggle joint, has been abandoned as impracticable. Parallel 
levers, and pressing from one end of the frame, obviate all 
the objections against the original plan. The Horizontal 

?ress, as thus improved and now manufactured by us, is uni- 
versaily admired and approved; its advantages, compared 
with the vertical or upright press, are too numerous to be 
specified in a limited notice. Descriptive circulars will be 
promptly sent upon application. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion, or they may be returned. Orders solicited and prompt- 
ly filled. DEERING & DEDERICK, 

Corner of Bleecker and Franklin sts., Albany, N. Y. 
Sept. 22—w& mt. 





Hay Press—Dederick’s vs. Emery’s. 


Gon considerable feeling having arisen between Mr. 
Dederick and myself concerning the originality or priori- 
ty of designing and improving the Hay press, I have taken 
considerable pains to ascertain the merits of each, and have 
learned what I knew not before; and further, feeling a due 
regard for other’s interests, as well as for my own, I here make 
the following statement : 

In reference to the difference between me and Mr. Deder- 
ick, I have learned since the publication of my Descriptions, 
&c., in No. 34 of the Country Gentleman and the Sept. No. 
of the Cultivator, that [have been laboring under a misun- 
derstanding of Mr. Dederick’s claims to originality, as the first 
designer of a Portable Horizontal Hay Press. I now find that 
Mr Dederick hasa prior claim to the designing of the Horizon- 
tal Press, deseribea as mine, and further that the presses built 
by Emery & Co., were (with the exception of the substitution 
of iron for wood in some parts) substantially similar to the 
model exhibited at the New York State Fair im 1852, by Mr. 
Dederiek. HORACE L. EMERY. 


The above concession having been made by Mr. Emery, I 
have concluded to drop the whole controversy. With refer- 
ence to the portions of his advertisemeit not embraced in this 
concession, the public are already sufficiently informed, and 
will be able to judge correctly of the merits of the case. 

Sept. 22—wli —mlt. L. DEDERICK. 





A Virginia Farm For Sale. 


PLEASANTLY situated in Fairfax county, 13 miles from 
Alexandria, 16 miles from Washington, and about 14 
miles from Lee station, on the Alexandria and Orange rail- 
road, a farm of 218 acres, about one-half imervale or bot- 
tom land, the residue a gentle swell of upland. It is admi- 
rably adapted to grazing, aud is well watered with two small 
streams of never failing water, and is capable of producing 
excellent crops of corn, wheut, potatoes, grass, &ce. The 
location is healthy, and the markets as good as any in this 
country. On the premises is a young and thrifty orchard of 
125 apple trees, 25 peach trees, pear, cherry trees, &c. Also 
a timber lot of 20 acres, (hard-wood,) and 50 acres second 
growth pine. which will yield 40 cords per acre, worth $2 
per cord at the railroad, 14 miles distant. ‘There is a small 
dwelling house and other buildings on the farm The fences 
are tolerable, 2000 new chestuut rails having been added to 
the fences withiu two years. Price $10 per acre; one half in 
hand, the balance m two years. Persons desirous of exami- 
ning the premises, will call upon ANSEL WHEDON, Agent, 

near Lee station. For turther information, address 

A. & O. WHEDON. 


March 1S—w2—mtf. West Pawlet, Vt. 





Grey Chittagong Fowls. 


C HITTAGONG Fowls, pure blood, for sale by 
) JOSEPH W. WHITE, Gov. St. 
Hartford, Coun., Oct. 1—mitf. 


Basket Willow. 


NUTTINGS of the best kinds of Basket Willow, with di- 
/ rectious for planting, for sale at $5 a thousand. by 

WM. H. DENNING, 
Sept. 22—m2* Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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Emery’s Improved Horizontal Progressi sive Lever 
~ ? Hay Press. 


HE above cut represents the external view of Emery’s 
Portable Hay Press. As seen in the cut, it is closed up, 
and about midway in process of pressing a bundle of hay. 
When fully pressed, the ends of the levers which are seen at 
eacli end exlending above the box, are brought down by the 
chains and shieves until the levers themselves are in a hori-« 
zontal position. 

The press is provided with followers, working from both the 
ends toward the center. The chains or ropes from the levers 
are comuected by passing oue of them under the press, and 
joining in a larger chain or rope, this larger one connecting 
with a capstan, or blocks and ropes 

When the press is driven home, the hay becomes pressed 
into a bundle, standing on end; the side doors are thrown 
open, while the bands are passed round the bundle and secu- 
red; the followers and the doors are loosened, and the bandle 
thrown out. For operation, the levers are raised and follow- 
ers drawn back, and the top opened by means of two doors, 
which are buttoned down in the centre by a crossbar, as seen 
in the cut. ‘The opening in the top for receiving the hay, be- 
ing about two feet wide and eight feetiong. The pre~s stands 
on the ground or floor when in use, which makes it conveni- 
ent for filling and treading the hay. 

The size is 14 feet by three on floor, and five feet high, 
outside measurement; weighs from twelve to sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, and is capable of compressing two hundred and 
fifty pounds of timothy hay into sixteen cubie feet, at the 
rate of five bundles per hour, with two or three men and one 
horse ; and heavier bundles in proportion, as to size and time. 

The above press, with the improvements adopted, and as 
now coustructed by us, making it an efficient machine for 
the purpose designed, is offered to the publie with renewed 
assurances of its merits, This construction is the first and 
only suecessful, Horizontal Press, working from both ends, 
or that has proved sufficiently strong in its several parts to 
withstand the required pressure for hay, and m the same time 
giving satisfaction to the purchaser. They are made of the 
best of materials, and of the lightest proportions consistent 
With the resistance to be overcome; making it 4 neat, strong, 
light, and desirable press on account of its portability and 
adaptation for Barn or Field operation. 

It is afforded at the low price of $135, including capstan 
and ropes, or chains for operating it; (which is much less 
than others of equal capacity,) and as no extra charges or 
claims are made by any one for any Patent Righis on the 
same, the Farmer runs no risk of being annoyed by suits at 
law for owning and using them. EMERY & CO. 

Sept. 29—wl mit. 


Works on Horticulture. 


JRACTICAL Treatise on the Culture of the Grape Vine, 
by J Fisk Allen. Third ediiton, enlarged and revised. 

Price $1.00 

Practical Treatise on the Construction, Heating and Ven- 
ullation of Hot Houses, Graperies, &c., by Robert B 
Leuchars— $1.00. 

Gardening for Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon. Edited by A. J. 
Downing—$1 25. 

The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. Eighth 
edition—$1 00. 

Family Kitchen Gardener, by R. Buist—75 cents 

For sale at the office of the Cultivator, 395 Broadway. 
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Suftfo!k Boar Westchester for Sale, 


NE year old; sire, from L. G. Morris’ stock; dam, from 
the Stickney stock. Price, $50. Address 
E H. BLIVEN, 


Oct 27—w2tm1t.* Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N. Y. 





Choice Fow]s for Sale. 


7 ce subseriber having devoted special attention for the 
last three years to the breeding of the finest fowls known 
takes pleasure in the announcement that he keeps on oe 
and for sale, thorough breds from the best stock of Brahma 
Pootras, Grey Chitte sgongs, White and Buff Shanghaes, 
Cochin ‘Chinas, Black Spanish and Bolton Grey Fow!ls, on 

favorable terms. Orders by mail promptly attended to 
Address E. H. BLIVEN 
Oct. 27.—w2im1t* Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N. : 2 





Coldenham Nursery. 
Seven miles west of Newhurgh. Orange County, N. Y. 


O NURSERYMEN. FRUIT GROWERS & DEAL- 

ERS.—The subscriber solicits the attention of all Tree 
planters, Nurserymen and dealers, 1o his present Stock of 
Fruit Trees, which is much larger than he has ever before 
offered. It embraces among others, 


55,000 Apple Trees, 


from 7 to 11 feet high and of thrifty growth; from $12 to $15 
per hundred. and from $100 to $125 per thousand 


Also, a large assortment of Pear, Cherry, Plum, Apricot 
and Quince trees, Grape Vines, Gooseberries. Currants, Rasp- 
berries, &c. A large number of the celebrated “ Great Bi- 
garreau ”’ Cherry. an outline and description of which is given 
in the Horticulturist of Jan’y, 1851. 

Trees packed in moss with great care for transportation to 
any distance, and delivered in Newburgh, from which place 
boats go daily to New-York, Albany and Troy, or by New- 
York and Erie R. R. 


Catalogues will be furnished to applicants 


Direct to Coldenham P. O , Orange county, N. Y. 
LINDLEY M. FERRIS. 
10th Month Ist, 1853.—w1tmlt. 











Fancy Fow!ls for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale one hundred pairs of Brah- 
ma Pootra, Shanghae, Cochin China, and Bolton Greys, 
all warranted — THO’S WRIGHT. 
Utica, Nov. 1, 1853.—m3t 


Choice Fow!s. 

ENTLEMEN who may be desirous of procuring the 
best and largest China Fow!s in this Country—Cochin 
China, Black, Brown, Buff or White Shanghaes. Also a few 
pair of Black "Spanish. All these fowls are from the best im- 
portations. All orders promptly attended to. Address post- 

paid 56 Schuyler street, Albany, N. Y. 

November 1—ml* GEORGE ANDERSON. 


Peruvian Guano. 


TE are receiving our supply of Peruvian Guano per 
ships Blanchard, Senator and Gray Feather from the 
Chincha Islands, and now prepared to make contracts for 
the spring supply. As the demand is large we would advise 
all who may be in want of this valuable manure to make 
early application. Price, $15 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Be 
particular to observe that every bag is branded, 


Warranted No.1 Peruvian Guano. 


Imported into the United States by F. BarrEpDA, BRoTHERs, 
for the Peruvian Government. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York 
Oct. 2Wth—w& mif. 











Kentucky Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, consisting of 300 
acres of good land, situated in Clark county, Ind., about 
twenty miles above Louisville, Ky., and one and a half miles 
from the Ohio river—200 acres under cultivation, and the re- 
mainder heavily timbered with blue ash, black waluut and 
sugar tree—woodland sowed in blue grass, with a good or- 
chard and ten never failing springs; soil well adapted 10 blue 
grass, clover, corn and oais—peculiarly adapted to the gra- 
zing or dairy business, as it is near Louisville, and any 
amount of butter can be disposed of at the river to boats et 
the highest price—with a fine site for an over shot water mill. 
Price $30 per acre. For further information address 
Oct. 183—w2m2 F. R. MORTON, Shelbyville, Ky. 


THE CULTIVATOR 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy. 
THE PRICE REDUCED TO §0 CENTS A YEAR. 














This standard AGRicULTURAL MonTHLY commences with 
the new year, its THIRD SERIES. It is published in the same 
superior style, and will now be more valuable than ever, as 
the choicest Agricultural and Horticultural articles in THE 
Country GENTLEMAN will appear in its puges. The price 
hereafter will be as follows: 

Single copies, Fifty Cents—Eight copies $3—any larger 
number at the same rate. 

Aj subscriptions must commence with the January No., 
and the payments must in all cases accompany the order for 
the paper. LUTHER TUCKER, 

Publisher, Albany, N. Y. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricultural improvement, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents for THe CuLTIVaTOR 
and THE Country GENTLEMAN. 








THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 
By LUTHER TUCKER, Proprietor, 
At 395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


LUTHER TUCKER anv JOHN J. THOMAS, Epirors. 
JOSEPH WARREN, Assistant Ep:tTor. 








Terms.—To City Subscribers, whose papers are deliverep 
by carriers, $2.50 per year. 

To mail Subscribers, $2.00 a year, if paid in advance—or 
$2.50 if uot paid in advance. 

The po-tage on this paper is but Sone per quarter—pay- 

able in advance—to any part of the United States, except the 
county of Albany, where it goes free. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of advertisements 
will be inserted, at the rate of $1.00 per square of 12 lines 
for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each subsequent inser- 
tion. 























